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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, 





Large crown 8vo0, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
A JAUNT in a JUNK: a Ten Days’ Cruise in 
Indian Seas. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


MENTAL EVOLUTION in ANIMALS. 


ROMANES, F.R.S., Author of “ Animal Intelli 
humous Essay on Instinct, by CHARLES DAR 


By G. J. 


nee.” &c. With a Post- 
F.R.S. 





’ 
“ Mr. Romanes’ book is one that will need no d to all psychologists of the new school, and it is 
to be hoped that ita lucid style and we A excellence of execution will induce many of the old schoo! also to take 
it into their f. bl ideration.”— Academy. 





Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of PSALMS. Translated by the Rev. 


T. K. CHEYNE, M.A. (THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 
Second Edition, Enlarged, square 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


FASTI APOSTOLICI: a Chronology of the Years 


between the Ascension of Our Lord and the Martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul. 
By W. H. ANDERDON, Author of “ Evenings with the Saints,” &c. - 


Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE CREED of SCIENCE, Religious, Moral, and 
Social. By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A. 
“* An able, thoughtful, and, in literary aspects, a wholly admirable volume.”-—British Quarterly Review. 
“An opportune and ably written work, which will assuredly be a help to many who are groping their way 
amongst the ruins of effete systems to some new ground of and -"— Westminster Reviciw. 


Demy 8vo, with Etched Portrait and Facsimiles of Pencil Sketches, 14s. 


LIFE of SIR DAVID WEDDERBURN, Bart., M.P. 


Somptied Fags his Journals and Writings by his Sister, Mrs. E. H. 





**No one is likely to read the book without feeling happier in the a 
Just, one of the most amiable and accomplished of men.”—Laily Ni 


'y News. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


THE POPULAR LIFE of BUDDHA. By Arrsur 
ae oe oe 
readable book.”—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT: a Critical Study. By 


G. C. MACAULAY, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“ This original and valuable study. . . . Mr. Macaulay has certainly subjected the dramas in which Beau- 
mont took part to a very hing and elab iticism.”— Academy. 


4 vols., large crown 8vo, cloth, 24s, 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI and his TIMES. By 


Professor VILLARI, Author of “Life of Savonarola,”’ &c. Transl D: 
LINDA VILLARI. penculed 


equaintance of one of the kindest and most 


PRuddhiet 





writings that are beautiful and profound. . . . A most 





* Professor Villari’s work will remain not only a contribution of the highest value to the genera! history of the 
later Renaissance, but a worthy tribute to one of the greatest minds which modern Europe has produced.” 


Saturday Review. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


DISCOURSES on the FIRST DECADE of TITUS 
LIVIUS. By NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI, Citizen and Secretary of Florence. 
Translated from the Italian by NINIAN HILL THOMSON, M.A. 


“We are bound to say, after a careful reading of Mr. Thomson's book, that he has performed his part exceed- 
ingly well.”— Notes and Queries. ita P 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SOCRATES and the ATHENIANS: an Apology. 


By HENRY BLECKLY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


THE PRINCIPLES of LOGIC. By F. H. Brantey, 
Author of “ Ethical Studies,” &c. 


“* We must take leave of Mr. Bradley with a word of hearty commendation. His book contains much excellent 
psychology, especially in his iuterpretatio: s of the animal mind.”—Spectator. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
BODY and WILL: being an Essay concerning Will 
in its Metaphysi hysiological, ri 
Fe * anh cee Physiological, and Pathological Aspects. By HENRY 


“When a writer of Dr. Maudsley’s large experience in the pathology of mind publishes a book upon such a 
subject ry Body and win, ‘we expect to y= much that is interesting ; and in this Sadees Dr, Mandeley's new book 
does not dis«ppoint us.”—W. inst ew, 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DARKNESS and DAWN: the Peaceful Birth of a 


New Age. 


TRENCH, & CO'S LIST. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol., crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE FREE-TRADE SPEECHES of the RIGHT 


HON. CHARLES PELHAM VILLIERS, M.P. With a Political Memoir. 
Edited by A MEMBER of the COBDEN CLUB. 

“ They are really models of lucid statement of fact and orderly arrangement of argument.”—Saturday R.view 

“* From Mr. Villiers’s speeches alone a vivid picture of those times might be drawn.” — Economist. 

“* We do not know a better storc house of the purely lar against Pi jon than aay 

pec . 

“* It is well that the services of Mr. Charles Villiers should be brought home to a generation which has grown 
up since he first pressed the question of free trade upon a reluctant legislature, and persevered till it became the 
settled policy of the country. . . . The publication of his speeches will refresh the memories of his countrymen, 
and furnish them with an opportunity for reiterating their gratitude to him.”— Athenaeum. 

**I believe there is nothing like those speeches in the di ion of the question. . . . If you want an honest 
statement of facts, if you want an exhibition of principles, if you want to see the arguments by which that great 
question was defended, if you want to read of noble sentiments and to observe a faultless logic. you may have all 
that by reading the speeches of the member fur Wolverhampton on the great question of free tra 


iestiidiail pe ie ‘on Briaut, M.P., at Birmingham. 

OCCASIONAL PAPERS and ADDRESSES. By 
atieaceanicuae Wi Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

SYMBOLICAL METHODS of STUDY. By Mary 


BOOLE, Author of “‘ Home Side of a Scientific Mind,” &c. 














Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


STUDIES in LOW GERMAN and HIGH GER- 


MAN LITERATURE. By M. W. MACCALLUM. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
A STUDY of the PROLOGUE and EPILOGUE in 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. From Shakespeare to Dryden. By G.8. B. 


In 5 vols., crown Svo, cloth, each 5s. 


ENGLISH VERSE. Edited by W. J. Linton and 


R. H. STODDARD. 


I. CHAUCER to BURNS. 
Il. TRANSLATIONS. 
III. LYRICS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
IV. DRAMATIC SCENES and CHARACTERS. 
V. BALLADS and ROMANCES. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


CYRIL and LIONEL, and other Poems. A Volume 


of Sentimental Studies. By MARK ANDRE RAFFALOVICH. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE LOVES of VANDYCK: a Tale of Genoa. 
By J. W. GILBART-SMITH. 


“Verses full of melody and bright fancy, His thoughts. often very beutiful, are clothed in exquisite rhyme, 


. It is so musical as to be as-ured of a cordial reception from a numerous public, who will look forward with 
pleasure to a future verse story from the same gifted writer.”— Morning Post. 


** There is always ease and freedom in this writer's rhyme,”— Academy. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY, and other Poems. By 


EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ILARIA, and other Poems. By E. W. S. Jounson. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 5s. 


IONE, and other Poems. By W. H. Seat. 


“* They are full of human sympathyand pathos, . . . The author is gifted with the true poetic instinct, and 
his work will be a welcome acquisition to many.”—Literary World. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


POEMS. Dedicated ( by permission) to Lord Wolse- 
ley, G.C.B., K.C.B., G.O.M.G, y PATTY HONEY WOOD. 
* Miss Honeywood clothes her thoughts in graceful language and expression.”—Pictorial World. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SOPHIA; or, the Viceroy of Valencia. A Comedy 
in Five Acts, founded on a Story inScarron. By ALFRED BRASHER. ~~ 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 





ACROSS the HILLS. By Frances Mary Owen. 
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MATRICULATION ond other EXAMINA- 


ONS.—MORAL PHILOSOPHY, MENTAL SCIENCE, and 
LOGIC CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. ghly prepared 
—Address M. H., Mr. Laurie, 31, Paternoster-row. 


(HE EXPERIENCED MASTER of a 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL will KECEIVE a few BOYS between 
6 and 8 years of age to teach with his own son, aged 6} years.—Address, 
RK. 8. LEA, Oakfield, near "Rugby. 


TALIAN.—A LADY wishes to RECOM- 


MEND an ITALIAN LADY (a Tuscan) for a HOLIDAY ENGAGE- 
MENT ina GEN TLEMAN’ 8S FAMILY, for a few weeks or months, to give 
instruction in her own | She ds English, aod can give 
excelle nt references,—Address | R. A., Mariemont, Birmingham, 


T HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park. PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under tho Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A. 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Becon d 
Class Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History, and A, F, J. FO. RD, 

B ne Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 200 


JEASIDE PREPARATORY SCHOOL ‘for 


SONS of GENTLEMEN. 


NEXT TERM begins MAY Ist. References required. 
Address Mise EDWARDS, Arnold, Wa!mer, 























AGRIGULTUKAL EDUCATION. 
The EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES for the SOCIETY’S SENIOR 
PRIZES and CERTIFICATES will take place in the week commencing 
SDAY, May 13TH, 1884. 
"ae of the Kegulations and of the Form of Entry (which is required to 
be sent in by APRIL Ist, 1884) may be had on a ion. 
12, Hanover-square, London, W. H, M. JENKINS, Secretary. 


our PLACE CHAPEL, FINSBURY, 
E.C. 





Mr. MONCURE D. CONWAY will deliver a SERIES of DISCOURSES on 
THE PRESENT PHASES of ORIENTAL RELIGION, 
March 2nd.—‘‘ Buddhism in Ceylon.” 
March 9th.—‘* Brahmanism in India.” 
March 16th.—** Islam and Parsaism.” 
March 23rd.—** Jainism, Brahmoism, and Th phy.” 
March 30th.—“ Christianism and H itarianism,” 
Service con commences at 11,15 A.M, 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIP without EXAMI- 


ATION, 

















The HIBBERT TRUSTEES are prepared te GRANT, at their Meeting 
in JUNE next, ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £200 per Annum "for TWO YEAks, 
tou GRADUATE of yt UNIVEKSITY in GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
between the ages of 21 and 28, to enable him to study Theology and Mental 
and Moral rhiltosopby at Universities in Germany, Holland, or Switzerland 
(or elsewhere), subject to the approval of the Trustees. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, to Yo applications 
for the Scholarship must be forwarded before APRIL 12, 188 

PEeRcY sl Secretary. 


University Hal], Gordon-square, London, W.C, 


: ' Y 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

The CHAIR of MATHE MATICS a and PHYSICS will shortly be VACANT, 
in consequence of the resignation of Professor Garnett, 

Salary, £400 per annum, with a portion of the Fees, 

Applications and testa.> ‘8 to be sent to me on or before MARCH 25TH. 

Further particulars and conditions will be sent on application to the 
HONORARY SECRETARY, 

March, 1884. SAM. GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk, Nottingh 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


by the SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each, tenable for Three Years, given, one 

















AMATEUR AUTHORS and others. — 


company, one by his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., one by Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., and one by E, B. Foster, Esq., 
will = "OF! FERED for COMPETI TION on AUGUST 6TH, 7TH, and 8TH, 
1884, must be under 17 on August 6th. 





WANTED at once, for weekly publications, monthly i 
newspapers, and quarterlies, CONTKIBUTIONS (prose or poetry); also 
MSS. for volumes, &c.—Send directed envelope for purticulars to 
z. iol Charles Tayler’s Advertisement Offices, 154, Fleet-street, 





ENERAL GORDON. —The only reliable 


PHOTOGRAPH of the GOVERNOR-GENERAL of the SOUDAN, 
taken three years ago. Cabinet size. Copyright. Send 2s. Postal Orders, 
or 26 stamps, to the ALHAMBRA ROYAL STUDIO, Southampton. 12 by 10 
Photo ; oto ; also 30 by 24 inches, Kendy shortiv. — 








LARGE STUDIO, with North light, ‘and 


other Apartments TO bo LET, Unfurnished —App! ir, 
31, Soho-+quare, W. — ws : wane, 


TALLMEYER REFRACTOR for SALE. 
tl negeutrpentes (London.)—Care of Mr. MACKAY, Stationer, Albany- 


RTISTIC PARTNERSHIP for SALE 


(half-shure) —Drawing and Painting Teaching Practice.—Address 
19? H CENTURY ART 


M. 22, care of ere Birchall, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 
SOCIETY, 

CONDUIT STREET GALLERIES. 
The SPRING EXHIBITION NOW UPEN from 10 to 6 Daily. 


FREEMAN and MaRRioTT, Sees, 
ORAY HOUSE ©¢ ATALOGUE of 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS, No. I., ready.—Post-free from 
FRANK MURRAY (late Acting Partner in the ‘on of Gilbert & Co., South- 
ampton), | Moray House, 26, Strand, Derby. Books Bought. 


ITERARY 

















PARTNERSHIP. —The 





Proprietor of an-cetabtishod Teohnical and Trade Journal, devoted 
to the Shipping interest, is open to admit, as PARTNER, a gentleman of 
experience, who would give a portion of his time to the development of the 
prea and pee a end the Journal. Literary ability not 

ecessary. moderate capital requi Priocipals only treated with,— 
For particulars, address NEMO, office of this paper, rm 





ate pare age of entry being between 16 aud 17, a degree may be taken 


The College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vacation), and iuciuding all necessary expenses of Tuition and University 
Fees, are £84 per annum. 

For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 
Cambridge. 


RT UNION of LONDON. —Subscription, 


One Guivea.—Every Subscriber receives an impression of a grand 
Historical Piate by C. W. SHARPE, after A. ELmore, R.A., “ THE 
TUILERIES, 2LTH JUNE, 1792,” besides a chance of one of the numerous 
valuable prizes. The LisT will CLOSE MARCH 31. The print is now 
ready. EDMUND E, ANTROBUS, ) Hon, 


ZOUCH TROUGHTON, secs. 
No. 112, Strand, February, 1884, 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL 


SCIENCE of the value of £100 and £60 are AWARDED annually in 
OCTOBER at 8ST. THOMAS’S HUSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
Embenkment, 8.E.— For particulars apply to G. RENDLE, edical 
Secretary. W. M. URD, Dean. 


E HAAN & ZOON, Booksellers, Haarlem, 


(Holland), want to BUY a HORTICULTURAL DIRECTORY (1884) 
of ENGLAN v. Whoever has 8 got one for sale, please quote price. 


(CATALOGUE (No. 134) of BOOKS in 


Historical, Biographical, and vege Literature, now ready, gratis. 
—FRANCIS EDWARDS, 83, High-street, Marylebone, London, W. An in- 
spection « of F. ah 8 lurge Stock of 10 100,000 Volumes is invited. 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS. wie & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 

the Printing Times, Health, Ki . Truth, the caine Gazette, 
the Review, and other high-class Talent one, caltattent! ion to the-facilities 
they pos: ossess fo ‘or the COMP. p72 ¥, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC- 
TION of rene tt yg | LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or Plain. 
a New Peri . for either, Printing or 

Printing and Publishing. —74 to 76, Great Queeu.-street, London, W.C. 




















ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 


SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
W.C,, on WEDNESDAY, Makcu 19TH, at 10 minates past | o’elock pre- 
cisely, ANCIENT and MOVEKN FURNITURE in the English, French, nnd 
Italian Styles ; Statuary in Figures, Groups, and Busts ; Antique Bronzes, 
Figures, and Vases ; China in various designs, including a set of old Capo 
di Monte Figures of the Apostles, Groups, Vases, &c. ; Chime, Bracket, and 
other Clocks ; Ivories ; Enameis ; Bijouterie ; &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Valuable ae of a the Property of 
LA. WALKER, Esq. 


ESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTEK SQUARE, 
W.C., on FRIDAY, MARCH 218T, at 10 minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the 
COLLECTION of ENGKAVINGS of SAMUEL A. WALKER, Esq., son of 
the late William Walker, Esq., Historical Engraver, and grandson of 8. W. 
Reynolds, including a large number of Portraits and Fancy Subjects, many 
in proof states, by Bartolozzi, stothard, War., Wheatley, 8. W. Keynolds, 
Valentine Green, Maria Cosway, C. G. Schultze, J. G. Wille, W. Woollett, 
James Walker, W. Walker, Kk. W. Sievier, W. Sharp, J. Faber, J. McArdell, 
J. and W. Smith, 8. — G. Dawe, Rob. Dunkarton, Maile, Hodgetts, 
Cc. Turner, Earlom, & Cc. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








Musical Instruments, Pianofortes, Harmoniums, the Collection of Violins, 
&c., of the late W. H. REED, Esq., of Tiverton, 


ra . 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER aaeeee, 
W.C., on TUESDAY, MARCH 25TH, at 10 minutes past | o’clock precisely, a 
large. ASSEMBLAGE of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, HAKPS, &c., by the best Makers ; also Italian and other 
Violins, Violas, Violoncelios, ‘and Double Basses, including the Collection of 
the late W. H. REED, Esq., of Tiverton (ty order of his Executor). 


Catalogues on recsipt of two stamps. 





Library of the Right Hon. the EARL of GOSFORD, K.P. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON have 


received Instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 
47, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C., the Extensive and Valuable LIBRARY of 
the Right Hon, the EARL of GOSFORL ), K.P., removed from Gosford 
Castle, Co. Armagh, Ireland ; consisting of a larg» number of very valuable 
Modern Works bey found in a gentleman's iibrary, including the chief 
County Histories, on large paper, some with extra illustrations—the best 
editions of Standard Works in all Classes—many Special Editions—a Com- 
plete Set of Gould’s Ornithological Works—a Perfect Copy of the First 
Folio Shakespeare—Vol. I. of the Mazarin Bible—Set of Dibddin's Works on 
large paper, &c., mostly in fine condition, being bound chiefly by Bedford, 
Clarke, Lewis, and Riviere. 

Full particulars will be duly announced. 





The Choice Library of the late Mr. FRANCIS BEDFORD, the Eminent 
Bookbinder, 
ar) ‘ 4 T a ro 

M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & 
HODGE will SELL by AUCTION. at their HOUSE, No, 13, WELL- 
INGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., on FRIDAY, Marcit 2i, and Four 
Following Days, at | o'clock precisely each ‘day, the Choice LIBRARY of 
the late Mr. FKANCIS BEDFORD, the eminent Bookbinder, comprising 
magnificent examples of his world-known Bibliopegistic Skill, ornument- 
ing Standard Works in all Classes of Literature, and including De Bry’s 

Voyages to the East and West Indies—rare American Work»—Valusbie 
Books of Prints—History, Voyages, and Travels—Bust Editions of the 








Dramatists and Poets—and i Pu i chiefly 
bound by himself—also including the Psalms in Metre found i in the pocket 
of CHARLES THE FirsT after his E »in d binding at- 


tributed to Queen Henrietta Maria. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 
receipt of is. in stamps. 





Further Portion of the Valuable Library of the late G. L. WAY, Esq. 


1 ESSRBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & 


HODGE ig? mo wt 4 AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No. 13, WELL- 
INGTON STREET, W.C., on THURSDAY, ‘Marcu 27, at 
1 o'clock precisely, STur UTHER PORTION of the very VALUABLE 
LIBRARY of the late GREGORY LEWIS WAY, Esq., Transtator of 
“* Fabliaux ;” comprising rare Old English Poetry—English and French 
Romances of Chivalry—Books of Prints and Modern standard Works, 
including Shakespeare’s Kape of Lucrece, 1655—Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 
630—History of Prince Arthur, 1634—Cleriedus et Meliadice—Latham’s 
Synopsis of Birds, 7 vols.—An Extraordinary and Kere Collection of 
klegies on the Death of Henry Prince of Wales—Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
first editions of both parts—Spenser's Complaints, and other Minor Poems, 
first editions—A very Fine and Valuable —_ of ——_ Letter and 
other Ballads—First English Transl 
Caviceo, Dialogue trés elegant intitulé Le Pasegria, printed on vellum— 
Gower, De Confessione Amantis, Berthelet, 1554—Houbraken and Vertue s 
Heads of ay ay oe Persons—Montfaucon, L’Antiquité Expliquée et 
de ise, 20 vols.—The kxcessively Rare 1516 

Edition of the Histoire du St. Greaal—A Splendid Illuminated MS, Breviary 
on Veilum, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, ob 
receipt of two stamps. 
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The ST. JOHN DENT Collection of Etchings and Engravings, 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & 


HODGE (in accordance with the Will of the Deceased) will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, No, 13, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
W.C., on FRIDAY, MARCH 28, and Six Following Days, at | o’clock pre- 
cisely euch day, the highly important COLLECTION of ETCHINGS and 
ENGRAVING 3, comorising Examples of tue most Eminent Musters of the 
Ancient and Modern Schools, formed by the late ST. JOHN DENT, Esq. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues are now ready, price Is. 


OR the ARTISTIC DECORATION of 
the HOME visit the 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 

fn sear Copies of the Old Masters from the most 
celebrated Galleries of Europe. 

Reproductions of Modern Paintings from the Luxem- 
bourg, “‘The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 

Two hundred and thirty-four examples of Srr Josnva 
Reynotps, including thirty-nine subjects now in the 
Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with press notices from the 
Times, Athenaeum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c., 
free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d., free per post. 

Address the ManaGEpR, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


TURNERS LIBER STUDIORUM 


Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autot; Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev. 8TO RD BROOKE, M.A. Publish- 
ing in 3vols., each containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four 
Guineas per vol. Volume the Second now ready. Containing : 








The Story of Europa. Farmyard, with Cock. 
Bridge in Middle Distance, The Fifth Plague of Egypt. 
Koman, with Cymbals. Greenwich Hospital. 
Hindoo Ablutions, Interior of a Church, 
Bonneville; Savoy. Lauffenbourgh. 

Source of the Arveron, Calais Harbour. 


Alps from Grenoble, Coast of Yorkshire. 
izpah, 


Ben Arthur. 

Inverary Pier. Watercress Gathercrs, 
Inverary Castile and Town. Juvenile Tricks. 

Flint Castle, St. Catherine’s Hill, 
Stackyard and Horses, Morpeth, 


Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s, 6d. 
THe AUTOTY?PE COMPANY, London. 
Publishers { Tuxny SOTHERAN & Co., London and Manchester. 





PLASTER CASTS, STATUES, BUSTS, GEMS, 


( ' EICHLER, Berlin, W., Behrenstrasse, 27, 
@ old-established Warehouse for PLASTER CASTS (Statues, Busts, 

Reliefs, and Gems) of ANCIENT and MODERN SCULPTURE (especially 
Thorwaldsen's). 

V. Stosch’s Dactyliothek complete (3,444 gems), with Winckelmann’s 
Catalogue. 

Mediaeval Medals of Pisano, Doggini, Diirer, Woost, &c. 

Catalogues of all the Collections of the Establishment gratis upon appli- 
cation, 


Me. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 


AGENT «nd ACCOUNTANT.—Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Pub :~-°rs’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. Transfer 
of Literary Property carefully conducted, Twenty years’ experience. 
Highest r CG Itation free.— 1, Pat 











SHORTHAND FOR EVERYBODY. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 


A simple and legible stenographic running hand with joined vowels, 
which anybody may learn in a few hours with no other aid than the book 


ords. 
Second Edition, with Course of Lessons and Key for Self-Instruction. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


London: SIMPKIN, MsRSHALL, & Co. 





DEBRETT FOR 1884, comprising succin: : description of Predecessors of 
Peers and interesting Historical Data. It is the only Volume that gives 
the Biographies and Addresses of Companions of the various Orders, and 
of the Collateral Branches of Peers and Baronets. 


EBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 

KNIGHTAGE, and COMPANIONAGE for 1884. Personally Re- 

vised by the Nobility. Prices—Royal Edition, | vol., gilt edges, 31s. 6d. ; 
Library Edition, 2 vols., cloth, lis. each, 





DD EBRETI’S HOUSE of COMMONS and 
the JUDICIAL BENCH. Illustrated. 7s., cloth. 
London : DEAN & SON, 169A, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ETER WILKINS, THE LIFE and 


ADVENTURES of. Reprinted from the First Edition in fall, with 
Facsimiles of the Piates, Edited by — BULLEN, Esq. 2 vols., 12mo, 10s. 6d. 


GQGHELLEY (Percy Byssar).—COMPLETE 


WORKS in VEKSE and PROSE, With Notes, &c., by HARRY 
Buxton FORMAN, Esq., and Facsimiles of Handwriting, Portraits, and 
other Piates. 8 vols., 8vo, £5, The only Complete Edition. 


GHELLEY (P. B.).—THE POETICAL 


WORKS, including the Notes of Mrs. SHELLEY and those of H, B. 
FORMAN. With Portraits, xc. 4 vols., 50s. 


HELLEY (P. B.).—THE POETICAL 


WORKS, Same size type, but no Notes. 2 vols., post 8vo, hand- 
tome'y bound in buckram, I6s. 


KEATS (Joux)—ENTIRE WORKS, 
VERSE and PROSE. The only Complete Edition. with extra 
matter never before published, Copious Notes, &c, By HARRY BUXTON 
FORMAN, Esq. 4 vols., 8vo, bound in buckram, and illustrated with Four 
Portraits and other Piutes, £4 4s. 


KEATS (Joux).—POETICAL WORKS. 
Same size type, post svo, bound in buckram, 8s. 
London: REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand, W.C. 





‘ 





PHANTOM FORTUNE. 


THE RECENT NOVEL. 


BY MISS BRADDON. 





MISS BRADDON’S 


Price 2s., picture boards; cloth, 2s. 6d.; half-vellum, 3s. 6d. 
Miss Braddon’s other Novels. 


RECENT NOVEL. 


pues with Cheap Edition of 


PHANTOM. 
FORTUN E. 


THE RECENT NOVEL. 


By the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &e. 


‘‘ The general execution of ‘ Phantom Fortune,’ which is a study of the manners of modern society, is equal 
to this author’s literary standard. The English is firm and clear; the descriptions are short, but to the purpose ; 
and the dialogue is a good expressica of character.’’—Academy. 


** Phantom Fortune’ is a novel of modern society, and in it Miss Braddon’s old strain comes out again in the 


midst of a great deal that is new. 
vigorously presented.”’—Athenaewm. 


The very latest and worst development of society in the present day is 


Loxpon: J. & R. MAXWELL, Mitton Hovsz, Suoz Lanz, Fizer Srreer. 





PHANTOM FORTUNE. 


THE RECENT NOVEL. 


BY MISS BRADDON. 





“A really interesting novel.”—Saturday Review. 
NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 


GLADYS FANE: 


The Story of Two Lives. 
By T. WEMYSS REID, 


Author of “Charlotte Bronté: a Monograph,” &c. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“There must be a word of welcome for a true master of the craft, a writer possessed of unusual powers 


both of conception and execution. 
vigour.” —Guardian, 


- + - Abrilliant series of scenes and characters sketched with wonderful 





THIRD EDITION. 


ARMINIUS 


VAMBERY:~— 


His Life and Adventures. 


Written by 


With Woodbury Portrait and Fourteen Illustrations. 


HIMSELF. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


‘A most fascinating work, full of interesting and curious experiences in the most varied countries: and’ 


conditions of life.’”’—Contemporary Review. 


‘Never, perhaps, has the ethos of the traveller proper, who is not strictly a geographer, or a political 
agent, or a missionary, or a glorified bagman, or a filibuster, been better exemplified.”—Saturday Review. 





NOW READY. 


OUR MODERN PHILOSOPHERS: 


DARWIN, BAIN, and SPENCER; or, the Descent 


of Man, Mind and Body. A Rhyme with Reasons, 
Notes, Essays, and Quotations. By PSYCHOSIS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


STOPS; or, How to Punctuate. 
With Instructions for Correcting Proofs, &c. By 
PAUL ALLARDYCE. Demy 16mo, parchment 
antique or cloth, 1s. 

“A practical and very useful handbook.” ; 
Daily Chronicle. 


Illustrated Catalogues, pp. 56, post-free. 





Lonvon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Pareryosrer Sevare, E.C. 





THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. 
“ CHALLENGER,” 
Now ready, ‘* Zoology,” Vol. ViIL., with many Illustrations in Lithography 
and Cbromo-iithography, in royal 4to, price 40s,, cloth. 
—~ ‘ Ve Vas Al ,’ 
EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS 
of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. “CHALLENGER” during the YEARS 
1873-6, under the Command of Captain G. 5. NAKES, #.N., F.R.S., and 
Ceptain F. T. THOMSON, RN. Prepared under the superintendeuce of 
the late Sir C, W. THOMSON, F.1.S., and now of JOHN MURRAY, F.K.S.E., 
one of the Naturalists of the Expediiion, 
*,* This Volume muy also be had in Three separate Parts, XXIII, to XXV. 
of the entire Work, as below :— 
XXIII. “ Repert on the Copepoda.” By Dr. GEORGE STEWARDSON 
BRADY, F.K.S. Price 24s. 
XXIV. “ Report on the Calcarea.” By Dr. N. POLEJAEFF, of the Univer- 
sity of Odessa. Price 6s. 


XXV. “Report on the Cirripedie—Systematic Part.” By Dr. P. P. C. 
HOEK. Price 1s, 


Printed for H.M. Stationery Office: Published by Order of H.M. Govern- 
ment: Sold by LONGMANS & CoO, JOHN MURRAY, MACMILLAN & Co., 
SIMPKIN & CO., TRUBNER & CO., E. STANFORD, J. D. POTTER, and 
KrG@an PAUL & Co., London ; A. & C. BLACK and DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 
Kuioburgh; and by A, THOM & CO. and HODGES, FiaGis, & CO., Lublin. 


Now ready, price £1, with numerous Woodcuts, Four Plates, and 


Portrait. 
HE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS of 
J. P. JOULE, D.C.L., F.R.S. Vol. I. Published by the Vhysical 
Socisty of London. 
London: TAYLOR & FRANCIS, Red Lion-court, Fleet-stroet, E.C. 


Members who have paid their Subscriptions for the current year are 
entitled to this publication, 





Second Edition, 8vo, price 12. 6d. 


EVELATION and MODERN THEOLOGY 
CONTRASTED ; or, the Simpiicity of the Apostolic Gospel Demon- 
strated. By the Rev. C, A. ROW, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 


By the SAME, Third Edition, 8va, price 12s, 6d. 
mn T Vs AJ T x TT +4 

HRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED in 
RELATION to MODERN THOUGHT. (The Bampton Lectures 
for 1877.) 

** By far the most weighty volume on the Christian Evidences which we 
have read for some years,”—Spectator, 

**Noclergymun ought to be without a copy of this most valuable and 
timely work,”—BisHor of MEATH, in his Charge to Ciergy, 1878. 


Also, by the SAME, Third Edition, crown 8vo, price fs, 


7 7a x ak hy Tn 
HE JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: an 
Examination of the Internal Evidence for our Lord's Divino Mission. 
** The most complete example in our language of an exceedingly im- 
portant method of argument, which no other English apologist hus grasped 
and stated so fully and so ably."—Literary Churchman. 


&vo, price 15s, 

+ y 1) 
ERMAN CULTURE and CHRISTI- 
ANILY; their Controversy in the time 1770-1880, By JOsEre 

GosTWicK, 
** An instractive and most useful volume.”—Literary Churchman. 
“A laborious and able contribution to Christian defence.”—Spectator. 
London ; F, NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden. 
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STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 
the German of MAX DUNCKER, by EVELYN 
ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of pane College, Oxford. 
In 6 vols., demy Bvo, 218. each 


THE HISTORY of ROME. From the 
GERMAN of THEODOR MOMMSEN, by the 
Rev. W. P. DICKSON. With an Introduction by 
Dr. SCHMITZ. The Library Edition, 4 vols., demy 
8vo, 75s.; or the Popular Edition, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 
46s. 6d.; or separately. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the 
German of ERNST CURTIUS, by A. W. WARD, 
M.A. 5 vols., demy 8vo, 90s. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. m the French of M. THTIERS, 
by TREDERICK SHOBERL. With Forty-one 
tine Engravings and Portraits of the most Cele- 
brated Personages referred to in the Work, en- 
ot ae on Steel by William Greatbach. A New 

dition. In 5 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 


THE CHURCH and its ORDINANCES. 
oa ve. the Late WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOO Dean of Chichester. Edited by the 
Rev. WAL TBR HOOK, Rector of Porlock. 2 vols., 
demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY, from ST. AUGUSTIN to 
tor) py the Late WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, » Dean of Chichester. 11 vols., demy 
8vo, £8 Ny : c separately. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir 
EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Library Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d.; or the Popwar 
Edition (the Twenty-seventh), crown 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS: Classical and Theological. By 
the late CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of 
St. David's. Edited by Dean PEROWNE. De my 
S8vo, 15s, 


THE RISE and PROGRESS of the 

ay GLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir EDWARD 

CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Twelfth 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN (1793-1827). By WILLIAM JAMES. 
With a Continuation yy Captain CHAMIER. 6 vols., 
crown 8vo, with Portraits, 36s. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From the French of M. GUIZOT, by ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with Four Portraits, 6s, 


THE LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 
From the French of M. MIGNET, by ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with Two Portraits, 6s. 


OLD COURT CUSTOMS and MODERN 
COURT RULE. With some Account of West- 
minster, Greenwich, the Palaces of Whitehall, Ken- 
euaten St. James’s, Buckingham Palace, Hampton 
Court, Windsor, &e. By the Hon. Mrs. ARMY- 
Lage In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Four LIilustrations, 
10s. 6 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 
of Popular Astronomy. yy, AMEDEE GUILLE- 
MIN. Edited by J. ORMAN LOCKYER, 
F.R.A.S. Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, with over 
200 Illustrations, 12s. 


SOCIAL EQUALITY : a Stud iy in a Missing 


Science. . H. MALLOCK, Author of “Is 
Life Wort: ae ?” Second Edition. In 1 vol., 
price 6s. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
DR. M‘CAUSLAND. 


1. ADAM and the ADAMITE;; or, the Har- 


mony of Scripture and Ethnology. With Map. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


. THE BUILDERS 


Confusion of Languages. 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 


bo 


of BABEL; 
New Edition. 


or, the 
In crown 


Ricuarp oe & Son, 8, Rew Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


THE VALLEY 
OF SOREK. 


NEW NOVEL. 


2 vols., 21s. 
BY 


GERTRUDE M. GEORGE. 





“Henry Westgate, the hero, . . . is drawn with 
skill and power. His lapses from the right path, his 
weakness when he allows himself to be drawn down by 
jn wife whom he loves, instead of raising her to his 

— level, are portrayed in a forcible and 
oane manner, Graham is also a clever, if unpleasing, 
character study. . - Theauthor .. 
no inconsiderable talent.”»—Morni ng Post, 


“The characters are clearly defined, the situations 
are strong, and the interest evoked by them is con- 
siderable. The women, in pe. - bl 
drawn. . » Miss George -. y be recom- 
mended to persevere in her vocation.’ a tu naeum. 


“‘ Miss George possesses in no slight degree the power 
of investing her characters with life, and many of the 
strong situations are worked out well. Westgate, for 
instance, is very well drawn. . . . Considerable in- 
sight into human nature is shown in the subtle —— 
of the phases through which his mind passes durin 
his courtship of Hebe. . The story is well ont 
powerfully written.’”’—Globe. 


“ Her power in depicting the fluctuations of character 
between good and evil influences (‘ betwixt Ormuzd and 
A ’ to follow her Orientalism) is by no means 
sinall, nor does her choice of Samson and Delilah, as 
implied types of her hero and heroine, . . impair 
the natural character-drawing of these personages. 

. The work is payenioowersay am and promising, and, if 
the author should advance as ha: as she has begun, 
her name may yet be famous.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


“A book which has engaged our vivid interest and 

ainful concern from beginning to end. . It is, 
indeed, a striking book, more particularly so for a first 
novel, The life-history ‘ot Henry Westgate is depicted 
with a fidelity to the early indications of character 
which is remarkable. - « Miss George works up 
her story step by step, till it reaches a climax of tragedy 
such as only true genius can safely attempt, and we 
may add that she does so with absolute success.” 


possesses 


Nonconformist. 
“Most readers will share this interest, and na it 
deepening as the story develops. . . It is the 


history of a young man’s conflict between his aspira- 
tions after a pure and useful life, and the enticements 
of a lovely Delilah. The work shows much skill and 
power.” — Yhristion World. 


“The winding up is sad and tragical. . . . No 
fault can be found with the tone or teaching of the 
book, if sometimes alittle severe. . . In style there 
is much to approve.” —Academy. 


“The author’s aspirations are good and noble; her 
views of life are just, her enthusiasm is chastened by 
good taste.”—Standard. 


“‘ An original—indeed, perhaps it is not too much to 
say a unique—story, . — eloquent, and 
only too true, ... marked y strong individuality.” 

Society. 

“The story of Westgate’s infatuation for the im- 
petuous, beautiful, and pleasure-loving Hebe Mans- 
tield is well told. . n fact, . Miss George 
can write very well. oS soning Advertiser. 


“ The influence of the charming but weak and erring 
Hebe is well depicted ; the writer, shows throughout 
power in the drawing of character.” 

Manchester Examiner and Times. 


“Miss George has undoubted power of composition.” 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
“She gives her readers little glimpses of character 
that are charming. Her portrait of Hebe, frivolous, 
affectionate, goo “natured, but terribly ‘shallow, is 
wonderfully true and real ; and her picture of womanly, 
tender, deeply religious "Nell, heroically concealing her 
love for Westgate, . . . is a beautiful and touching 
one. . . . Graham is one of the most ad- 
mirable personages in the novel. Miss George 
gives evidence of the possession of powers which are 
not too common, and which will always be valued.” - 
Lincolnshire Chronicle. 





Lonpon: GEORGE REDWAY, 
2, York Srreet, Covent GARDEN. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Dedicated by Special Permission to Sir Frederic Leighton, President of the 
Royal Academy, 


PART I., NOW READY, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


Messrs, SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO. have much pleasure 
announcing that they have made arrangements with Mr, J. P. uarate 
Photographer, Park-lane Studio, to produce a Monthly Series of absolutely 
permanent PHOTO-ENGRAVINGs, entitled 


ARTISTS AT HOME. 


Mr, J. P. MAYALL has been h d with 
number of the leading Painters, Sculptors, eon a ss a 
the day in their studios or in their homes while surrounded by their pictures, 
sculptures, and other objects of art which characterise those places, 

, These likenesses have that interest which attaches to the most exact and 
of eminent men, each in the habit of his life, 
and in every sense at home. The portraits will be Protweet by an entirely 
new and unquestionably permanent process of Photo-Engraving, and 
issued in MONTHLY PARTS, at 5s, each se 

_, Every Part will contain — Engravings from the Photographs, all 

of the . eo a short Biography of — artist, 
wate a description of his studio. The Biographies will be writte , and 
the literary portion of the work generally will be under the editors ip of, 
Mr. F. G, STEPHENS, 

The size of the work will be imperial quarto. The Text and Plates will 
—. on the finest paper. Each part will appear in an appropriate 

ra 

It ae further intended to print a Superior Edition on India paper, 
mounted on papier de Hollande, and of royal folio size, which will be 
limited to One Hundred Impressions taken from each Plate befure the 
lettering is engraved upon it ; Fifty of which will be reserved for Ameri- 
can Subscribers. This Edition will be publishea at 10s. 6d. each Part, and 
supplied only to Subscribers for not fewer than TWELVE MONTHLY 
PARTS, beginning with u volume. 

The FIRST PART contains :— 
1, Sir F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 2. T. WEBSTER, R.A. 
MAKSHALL, R.A. 4, V. C. PRINSEP, A.R.A. 
PART II. will contain J. E. MILLAIS, R.A., G. A. LAWSON, MARCUS 
STONE, A.R.A., and 8, COUSINS, Hon, Retired R.A. 


d of any Booksel: 











3 W. C. 


in Town or Country. 





May be obtai 


THE NEW WORK ON CENTRAL AFRICA, 


THE RIVER CONGO, from its MOUTH to 


BOLOBO. With a General Description of the Natural History and 
Anthropology of its Western Basin. By H. H. JOHNSTON, F.Z.S. 
With numerous Full-Page and other Illustrations, a New Map of the 
Congo from its Mouth to Bolobo, also a Physical Map of the West 
Coast of Africa, and Three Etchings. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
One Guinea. 

*,” A few Copies only remain of the First Edition. A Second Edition 

is in the press, 

**Few parts of the world can boast such a store of still mysterious in- 
terest as the Dark Continent. . . . Only occasionally, however, have 
we had the explorer’s results of researches put before us as graphically and 
gevially as Mr. H. H. Johnston succeeds in doing in the pages of his 
handsomely got-up volume, . . ~ The book is full of delightful writing, 


and should be read by everyoue, with a certainty of Rt yall A 
aily Telegraph. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


MEMORIES of CANADA and SCOTLAND: 


Speeches and Verses. a, = ee 300, — of LORNE 
K.T., G.C.M.G,, &c. wn 8vo, clo 8 
‘is _ [Second Edition. 


‘ow ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6 


KHEDIVES and PASHAS: ‘Sketches of 
Contemporary Egyptian kulers and Statesmen, By ONE WHO KNOWS 
THEM WELL. 

1, The EX-KHEDIVE ISMAIL.—2. The KHEDIVE —3. _——— 

4. RIAZ PASHA.—5. NUBAR PASHA.—6, CHERIF PASHA.—7, The 

CHEKIF MINISTRY.—8, Some CONSULS-GENEKAL, 


E LATEST ADDITION TO ‘* LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS” IS 


THE SEA QUEEN. By W. Clark Russell, 


Author of “‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c, Small post 8vo, 6s. 

** No one at the present time writes with so powerful a = as the author 
about all that relates to those ‘ who go down to the sea in ships. 
In the writer's books | not only is a framework of truth skiitully biended 
with fiction, but the of his p their 
manner of thought and speech, are portrayed in a —- "simple —{ 
yet so vivid as to prove him possessed of no ordinary ne 

ning 


NUMERICAL EXERCISES in CHEM. 

one) (INORGANIC). 650 Examples. By T. HANDS, M.A., 

F.R.A.8,, Science Master in Carlisle Grammar School, and late Scholar 

of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d.; without 

Answers, 28.; Auswers sep » Od. ; speci Copy (to Tutors 
only), 1s. 6d., post-free. 


THE SEA, the RIVER, and the CREEK. 


By GARBOAKD STREYKE, Small pent 8vo, stiff boards, ls, 


NEW NOVELS 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 
RICHER THAN WEALTH: a Novel. 3 


vols., crown 8vo, 3is, 6d. 


LAFORTUNINA: a Novel. By Mrs. Comyns 


CARR, In3 vols., crown 8vo, 3is, 6d. 

“*La Fortunina’ has considerable merits.” —A thenaeu 

‘Mrs. Comyns Carr in her new novel ‘Li F. ae has produced 
another and exquisite tale of Italian peasant life. She has the rare faculty 
of identifying herself —_ with the thoughts and feelings of the 
people of whom she writes. . + Those who kaow Italy well will ap- 
preciate the fidelity of the scenes drawn by the author’s pen. Her 
plot is so full of human interest that no doubt can exist as to the favourable 
reception which awuits Mrs, Carr’s delightful bo.k.”—Morning Post. 


OLD BOSTON: a Romance of the Time of 
the War of Independence, By A. DE GiuiAosol STEVENS. 3 Vv. iS 
crown 8vo, 31s. ro i 

“© Qld Boston’ is a well-written tale."—A thenveum. 
‘*A most delightful picture of the life of the time. . The book is 
quite unique in style, tone, and feeling.”— Whitehall Review. 
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LITERATURE. 
RECENT WICLIF LITERATURE. 


John Wiclif’s Polemical Works in Latin. For 
the first time Edited from the Manuscripts, 
with Critical and Historical Notes. By 
Rudolf Buddensieg. In 2 vols. (Wyclif 
Society.) 

Hus und Wielif. Zur Genesis der Hus- 
itischen Lehre von Dr. Johann Loserth. 
(Prag: Tempsky. ) 

We have again to thank German scholars for 

two most excellent instalments of Wiclif re- 

search ; and the quincentenary of our English 

Reformer seems likely to be heralded by more 

genuine work, and, we will trust, less talk, 

than has been the case with the recent com- 
memoration of his German counterpart. We 
must confess, however, to a slight feeling of 
national shame when we find, exactly as in 
the case of the Early-English texts, so many 
foreign scholars foremost in the field. We 
should be very sorry indeed that any attention 
should be paid to nationality in this matter, 
or that the labour of editing should be trans- 
ferred from thorough mediaevalists to incom- 
petent Englishmen, yet we writhe somewhat 
under Dr. Buddensieg’s taunt that ‘‘to edit 
mediaeval texts critically is work not very 
familiar to English scholars.”” The statement 
is only partially true, and not very kind when 
inserted in the Preface of a work published 
by an English society. Still, the amount of 
truth in it calls for the serious consideration 
of our educational bodies. The establishment 
of a mediaeval school at one or other of our 
great universities is an imperative necessity ; 
and we trust that, if any proposition of the 
kind is again brought forward, the party of 
obscurity may not once more be triumphant. 
The object of Wiclif research seems naturally 
threefold ; first and foremost we have the 
editing of the unpublished MSS., then the 
enquiry as to the influence of predecessors, and 
finally the question as to the place we must 
grant to Wiclif in the growth of European 
thought. The first object has been under- 
taken by the Wyclif Society, and it remains 
only for the general public to provide the 
necessary funds. The publication of the 

Latin Polemical Tracts edited by Dr. Bud- 

densieg is a very welcome addition to the works 

already printed. Although we only owe the 

English edition of these two volumes to the 

Wyclif Society, still the Report of the executive 

committee tells us of much good work in pre- 

paration and only halting for want of money. 

We note that a sum of £1,000 is being raised 

for the celebration of the quincentenary, and 

we hope that the society will be successful in 
obtaining it. There is, however, a passage 
in the society’s Report which ought to be con- 
stantly before the commemoration committee ; 
it runs, ‘‘No party fecling whatever enters 
into the society’s plan.” This reminder is all 





the more necessary because we believe the 
society has entered into arrangements with 
the committee of the recent Luther celebration, 
and we should be sorry to see a repetition 
this year of the party glorification of last. 
The object of the Wyclif Society ought to be 
the promotion of Wiclif research ; and, as purely 
a body of scholars, it ought to stand apart from 
all party propagandism. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the 
scholar, as scholar, must endeavour to hold 
the balance impartially between both parties. 
We sincerely congratulate Dr. Loserth on his 
success in this direction, and wish we could 
do the same with regard to Dr. Buddensieg. 
The latter, notwithstanding his thorough 
scholarship, is a strong evangelical, and does 
not hesitate to let us know it. He has intro- 
duced an irrelevant foot-note about Mr. Thomas 
Arnold, and his statements with regard to 
that gentleman’s critical standpoint and biased 
selection in the Oxford edition of the select 
English works of Wiclif are, we think, incor- 
rect, if not ungenerous. In a critical edition 
of Wiclif’s writings, we do not require any 
reference as to which party were possessed of 
the “‘ true religion,” or any remarks as to an 
‘“‘unevangelical Church;” still less do we 
want to be told that ‘it is profitable in the 
present time to bring this thought [appar- 
ently the worldliness of the Roman Church} 
before our minds,” and that the editor ‘ con- 
siders these polemica! writings, if read aright, 
as able to do this.”” Apart, however, from 
these small indiscretions, which are at most 
only matters of taste, Dr. Buddensieg has 
provided us with a most excellent critical 
text of upwards of twenty-five polemical 
tracts of Wiclif. With one exception—that 
of the De Christo et suo Adversario Antichristo, 
edited by Dr. Buddensieg himself a few years 
ago—all these tracts now appear for the first 
time in print. We can hardly be too grate- 
ful for the long years of labour which have 
enabled the editor to lay before us this mass of 
new material. It throws light on several obscure 
points of Wiclif’s life, and brings much valu- 
able information for the social historian. 

The six polemical tracts against the 
Pope are undoubtedly, we think, the most 
interesting part of the two volumes. The 
first, the De Citationibus Frivolis, ought to set 
entirely at rest the question whether Wiclif 
was summoned to Rome or not in the last 
year of his life. 

‘* Et sic dicit quidam debilis et claudus citatus 
ad hance curiam, quod prohibicio regia impedit 
ipsum ire, quia rex regum necessitat et wlt 
efficaciter, quod non vadat.”’ 

It is striking to find the paralytic Wiclif 
using almost the same arguments as Hus and 
Luther afterwards used against like papal 
citations. Although the connexion between 
Hus and Wiclif has, thanks to Dr. Loserth, been 
now thoroughly investigated, the relation of 
Luther to these Reformers still remains ex- 
tremely obscure. The Germans, it is true, 
repudiate any possible influence; but, when 
it is remembered that Germany was at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century honey- 
combed by Husite societies; * that there is 





* We have even found traces of a curious Husite 
influence among the early printers. Remembering 
this, it becomes important to determine where and 
by whom the early folio of Hus’s Gesta Christi was 
printed. 





scarcely an idea or argument used by Luther, 
with the doubtful exception of the famous 
doctrine of salvation, which is not to be 
found in the works of Wiclif; that Wiclif’s 
Trialogus and innumerable works of Hus, 
or concerning him, were published in the 
early days of the Reformation by the Reformers 
or their friends ; and that there is in existence 
at Vienna a Wiclif MS. inscribed ‘“ Doctor 
Martinus Luter” —remembering these things, 
there are obviously facts sufficient to demand 
a critical and impartial investigation. We 
can only draw attention here to one co- 
incidence on which the tracts edited by Dr. 
Buddensieg seem to throw light. Ulrich von 
Hutten was in possession of a very consider- 
able collection of Husite and Wiclifite MSS. 
On Hutten’s death these passed into the 
hands of Otto Brunfels, who not only edited 
Wiclif’s Trialogus, but a collection of tracts 
which he dedicated: to Martin Luther and 
attributed to Hus. Some of them are cer- 
tainly due to Hus, but two at least we 
strongly suspect to be Wiclif’s—namely, the 
De abolendis Sectis et Traditionibus hominum 
and the De Pernicie Traditionum humanarum. 
A third tract in this volume—namely, the 
De Anatomia Antichristi of Hus—contains a 
singular series of antitheses between Christ 
and Antichrist. There can be small doubt 
that Hus drew the idea from Wiclif’s twelve 
antitheses in the De Christo et suo Adver- 
sario Antichristo (Buddensieg, ii. 680 sgq.). 
Hus knew this tract well, and, as Dr. 
Loserth has shown, inserted long paragraphs 
from it in his De Ecclesia. How Luther 
became acquainted with these Wiclif-Hus 
antitheses it is at present difficult to determine. 
Possibly through Ulrich von Hutten; but, 
when we remember that Hus’s De Ecclesia 
was published at Wittenberg shortly after the 
Leipzig disputation, it is at least plausible 
that Luther was even at that date in posses- 
sion of Hus or Wiclif writings. Certain if 
is, however, that Luther, in his Passional 
Christi und Antichristi of 1521 (with wood-cuts 
by Cranach), makes use of nearly the same 
antitheses as his English and Bohemian fore- 
runners. Still more striking is the similarity 
if we take into account another work at- 
tributed to Hus by Brunfels, and published 
by him about 1524. The wood-cuts of this 
work profess to be copies of miniatures in the 
Bohemian MS. Two represent the antithesis 
of the Pope riding in state and Christ riding 
on the ass. The following will enable the 
reader to see the similarity :— 

Wiclif. ‘‘Similiter cum Cristus in ostendendo 
suum universale dominium asinavit in statu 
tam pauperi, ut patet Matth. 21 super pannos 
apostolorum sine sella vel streparum splen- 
dencia, noluit in statu pape vel cardinalium 
ipsum sequencium tantam pompam in equis 
et eellis cum aliis apparatibus equestribus suis 
vicariis derelinqui.”—Cruciata (Buddensieg, 
ii. 615, and almost identical in the De Cristo 
ete., ii. 689). ‘‘ Christus elegit sibi discipulos 
simplices, ydiotas, . . . Papa autem clegit sibi 
plures quam duodecim cardinales, plus in- 
clytos callidos et astutos etc.”—De Cristo ete. 
ii. 686. 

Hus. ‘Papa coronatus in equo albo et 
coccino indutus’’ and “‘ Christus humilis super 
asinam sedens” (to each of these a corre- 
sponding picture)—De Christi victoria et 
Antichristi casa. Christ chose ‘simplices 
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idiotas et sine literis,” while Antichrist 
chooses ‘‘ cardinales plus callidos et versutos 
exaltando eosdem in bonis mundialis ’”—De 
Anatomia Antichristi. 

Luther. Seventeenth wood-cut of the Pas- 
sional: Christ rides an ass while the disciples 
cast their garments before it; eighteenth 
wood-cut: The crowned Pope rides a horse 
accompanied by footmen. Ninth wood-cut: 
Christ humbly mixes with the poor; tenth 
wood-cut: The Pope, accompanied by his car- 
dinals, witnesses a tournay. 

The above may stand for a type of the 
numerous similarities which exist between 
the ideas, and even words, of Wiclif, Hus, 
and Luther. We look with confidence for the 
discovery of a very considerable direct in- 
fluence of Wiclif upon Luther as the publica- 
tion of the works of the former proceeds. 
What we believe with regard to Luther, Dr. 
Loserth has proved in the case of Hus. Every 
reader of the De Eeclesia who is also 
acquainted with the works of Wiclif must at 
once be struck with the singular coincidence 
of expression and idea. He must rapidly 
come to the conclusion that Hus has no claim 
whatever to the slightest originality of thought. 
Dr. Loserth has gone farther ; he has shown 
that great portions of Hus’s writings are 
nothing less than strings of quotation from 
Wiclif! It is not a mere borrowing of ideas, 
but of whole sentences, paragraphs, almost 
of entire chapters! The result of such a 


study of the works of Hus and Wiclif as that 
undertaken by Dr. Loserth goes far towards 
showing that the movement started by Wiclif 
never ceased till it culminated in the Diet of 
Worms. Luther, consciously or unconsciously 


upholding the ideas of the English Reformer, 
is only one side of the picture; Hutten, to 
whose influence Luther owed so much, was 
a student of Wiclif, and his library provided 
the MSS. from which works of Wiclif were 
first printed. The relation of the most fiery, 
the most poetic, of all Reformers to the most 
philosophical and the most disinterested is 
a matter deserving far more careful investiga- 
tion than it has hitherto received. It is a 
significant fact that such a relation should 
have entirely escaped a writer like Strauss. 

The mutual influence of English and Ger- 
man thought receives light also from a passage 
which has been frequently referred to, but is 
now first printed by Dr. Buddensieg in its 
entirety. The Bible undoubtedly existed in a 
German translation in the middle of the four- 
teenth century, and the existence of this trans- 
lation seems to have been known to Wiclif. 
We read in the De triplici Vinculo Amoris 
(i. 168) : 


**Nam possible est, quod nobilis regina Anglie, 
soror cesaris, habeat ewangelium in lingwa 
triplici exaratum, scilicet in lingwa boemica, in 
lingwa teutonica et latina, et hereticare ipsam 
propterea implicite foret luciferina superbia. 

t sicut Teutonici volunt in isto racionabiliter 
defendere lingwam propriam, sic et Anglici 
debent de racione in isto dependere lingwam 
suam.’ 


Dr. Loserth, commenting on this passage 
(p- 231), considers that Wiclif merely puts 
a hypothetical case with regard to the 
Queen; but such an interpretation deprives the 
passage of real force. Wiclif is evidently 
putting in hypothetical form a fact well 
known to his readers, and his opponents could 





not attack his argument without touching 
too closely the royal dignity. It is for 
other reasons extremely probable that Anne 
had a German translation of the Bible; her 
brother, Wenzel, was more than once suspected 
of heresy, and one of his German Bibles is still 
preserved at Vienna. The relation of Wiclif to 
the Court, and particularly to the sister of the 
freethinking German Emperor, is a matter 
which still remains extremely obscure. 

The above examples must suffice to show 
the very great interest attaching to these new 
Wiclif publications. They are invaluable 
contributions to what we have defined as the 
first two objects of Wiclif research. To a 
less extent they throw light also upon the 
third object—the investigation of Wiclif’s 
dependence upon previous writers; for 
example, there is a noteworthy passage in the 
De Ordinatione Fratrum (i. 92), in which Wiclif 
declares he has entered upon the labours of 
William of St. Amour, Occam, and Grossetéte. 
On the whole, however, we do not find a very 
deep or very new phase of Wiclif in these 
Polemical Tracts; we have the old ideas con- 
stantly repeated—the lex evangelica opposed 
to the lex diaboli, the mythical dotatio cleri, 
the solutio sathanae, the quatuor sectae with 
the clerus cesareus, the three elements of the 
Church and the three orders of the folk— 
with many other familiar characteristics 
which every student of Wiclif will at once 
call to mind. 

It is very needful that all the writings of 
the English Reformer should be published, 
but we expect more novelty from the pub- 
lication of the philosophical than of the 
remaining theological works. As a philoso- 
phical thinker Wiclif’s importance has never 
yet been sufficiently highly estimated. We 
await with considerable impatience the pro- 
mised edition of the De Actibus Animae. It is 
from these writings that Wiclif’s relation to 
his predecessors will be best ascertained. 
There are phases of thought in the Zrialogus 
which approach with singular closeness to 
some of the ideas of the German mystics, 
notably Meister Eckehart.* Eckehart was 
acquainted with Grossetéte, and a student of 
the Pseudo-Dionysius. Grossetéte wrote a 
commentary on the Pseudo-Dionysius, and 
might almost be called Wiclif’s master. 
Again, strange links of international influence 
seem to present themselves demanding care- 
ful examination. The field of Wiclif re- 
search is extremely wide, and we can only 
hope it will continue to find such accurate 
and scholarly workers as Dr. Loserth and 
Dr. Buddensieg have proved themselves. 

Kart Pearson. 








Essays, and Leaves from a Note-Book. By 
George Eliot. (Blackwood. ) 


Tuenre can be little doubt that if this volume 
had come before the reviewer anonymously 
it would have been dismissed with a not un- 
usual formula, ‘‘ So far as we can see, there is 
nothing in these essays which justifies re- 
printing.” When, however, the name of 
George Eliot appears upon the title-page, the 
reasons for such a judgment must be pro- 
duced ; especially as the volume is not, like 





* Grossetéte died 1253; Eckehart born before 
1260, died 1328 ; Wiclif born before 1324. 





so many posthumous publications, composed of 
mere study-sweepings preserved by injudicious 
friends, but a collection—made by the author 
herself and “‘ carefully revised ’”’”—“ of such of 
her fugitive writings as she considered deserv- 
ing of a permanent form.” 

The essay which opens the volume, ‘‘ World- 
liness and Other-Worldliness: the Poet 
Young,” bears date 1857, the date of the 
Scenes of Clerical Life. The reader, there- 
fore, not unnaturally looks for another por- 
trait to hang up side by side with those of 
Mr. Gilfil and Amos Barton. The problem 
of a nature which apparently found it possible 
to serve both God and Mammon with perfect 
sincerity might seem worthy of attention by 
an insight which certainly covld go deeper 
than the clerical waistcoat. But the reader’s 
disappointment verges on dismay. The por- 
trait is no portrait at all; it is scarcely even 
a caricature; it is the presentment of nothing 
but an hypostatised antithesis. 


‘* Rather a paradoxical specimen if you observe 
him narrowly; a sort of cross between a syco- 
phant and a psalmist ; a poet whose imagination 
is alternately fired by the Last Day and by a 
creation of peers, who fluctuates between rhap- 
sodic applause of King George and rhapsodic 
applause of Jehovah. . . . He personifies the 
nicest balance of temporalities and spiritualities. 
He is equally impressed with the momentous- 
ness of death and of burial fees; he languishes 
at once for immortal life and for ‘ livings;’ he 
has a fervid attachment to patrons in general, 
but, on the whole, prefers the Almighty.” 


Now this is undoubtedly smart writing ; but 
is it anything more? Has it any merit as 
criticism? Farther on in the essay the 
second of these antithetical clauses is expanded 
into the following sentence :—‘“‘ There is some 
irony in the fact that the two first poetical 
productions of Young published in the same 
year were his ‘ Epistle to Lord Lansdowne’ 
... and the ‘Last Day.’” But where is the 
irony? Is it an established rule that in the 
same year in which a poet produces a religious 
piece he may write nothing secular? And as 
to poems to the King, they were the fashion 
of the day ; everybody wrote them. Nobody 
thinks less of Addison because he wrote “A 
Poem ta his Majesty” as well as the hymn 
beginning 
‘* When all Thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys.”’ 

And then as to patrons. In that age there was 
no public to exhaust an edition in a few days. 
Ifa poet wished to live, he must have a pension, 
and a pension required a patron, and a patron 
was not to be had without a dedication; and 
so everybody wrote dedications. During 
Young’s lifetime, although Johnson’s Preface 
to Lord Chesterfield was not written until 
1755, the old order was changing; and this 
may explain his over-pertinacity.  Prior’s 
poetry made him secretary to embassies; 
Addison’s made him Secretary of State; by 
the time of Collins, genius had become what 
Burke called it, ‘‘the rathe primrose that 
forsaken dies.” It is of a piece with this 
unhistorical criticism that in the interesting 
comparison between Young and Cowper at 
the end of the essay no mention is made of 
the half-century that separated them. ; 

The secret of the bitterness of the essay 1s 
given in the following sentence :—‘‘ We set 
out from the conviction that the religious and 
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moral spirit of Young’s poetry is low and 
false. This judgment is entirely opposed to 
our youthful predilections and enthusiasm.” 
This reactionary feeling has taken very much 
from the value of the essay as criticism, but 
at the same time it has given it a bio- 
graphical interest. The faults which the 
writer blames in Young are faults which 
we feel she characteristically hated — ‘ in- 
sincerity’? and the “want of human sym- 
pathy.” ‘The deficiency was moral rather 
than intellectual ;’’ Dr. Young is ‘‘ the type of 
that deficient human sympathy, that impiety 
towards the present and the visible which 
flies for its motives, its sanctities, and its 
religion to the remote, the vague, and the 
unknown.” And the best passages in the 
essay are those where, leaving Dr. Young, 
she insists that the sense of human fellowship, 
which is the root of all morality, has 

‘no more direct dependence on the belief in a 
future state than the interchange of gases in 
the lungs on the plurality of worlds... . It is 
conceivable that in some minds the deep pathos 
lying in the thought of human mortality—that 
we are here for a little while and then vanish 
away, that this earthly life is all that is given 
to our loved ones and to our many suffering 
fellow-men—lies nearer the fountains of moral 
emotion than the conception of extended exist- 
ence.” 


The essay on Heine opens with an attempt 
to draw out the differences between wit and 
humour, which is not very successful. It 
does not seem as if one can go far beyond the 
evidence of the words themselves. Wit, by 
its derivation, claims connexion with intellect; 
it is the child of cultivated parents ; occupied, 
therefore, with shades of thought and lan- 
guage which do not exist for the children of 
the people ; whereas every man, even Nym, 
has his humour. If it be asked “‘ why high 
culture demands more complete harmony with 
its moral sympathies in humour than in wit,” 
the answer does not seem to be ‘‘that humour 
is in its nature more prolix, that it has not 
the direct and irresistible force of wit ;” the 
truth seems to be rather that the character to 
which humour appeals is in such men moral- 
ised, while wit appeals mainly to the intellect, 
which has no immediate concern with morality. 
It is not true, however, to say that ‘hence, 
while wit is perennial, humour is liable to 
become superannuated,’’ for humour, if it is 
to be anything more than mere fun, must 
touch the springs of humanity which lie deep 
down beyond any chance of surface modifica- 
tion, and surely wit varies very much with 
the intellectual modes of each age. Certainly 
the humour of Shakspere has outlived his wit. 
After the ground has been cleared, the German, 
‘reared on Wurst and Sauerkraut,” is brought 
forward as the type of ‘“‘humour as bare as 
possible of wit” (‘‘Good worts, good cab- 
bage,” as Falstaff said), and the Frenchman 
as the type of wit ‘as thoroughly exhausted 
of humour as possible ;” and Heine is then 
introduced as their reconciliation. For the 
rest, the essay is biography with illustrations. 
At the end is a passage on Heine’s lyrics 
which is worth quoting. 

“Heine’s greatest power as a poet lies in his 
Simple pathos, in the ever-varied, but always 
natural, expression he has given to the tender 
emotions. We may perhaps indicate this phase 
of his genius by referring to Wordsworth’s 
beautiful little poem, ‘She dwelt among the 





untrodden ways ;’ the conclusion . . . is entirely 
in Heine’s manner.” 

The essay on Dr. Cumming is as severe as 
that on Dr. Young, but it has far more justifi- 
caticn. In the first place, Dr. Cumming was 
not exhumed in order to be gibbeted. In 
1855 he was flourishing like a green bay-tree ; 
some of his books were in their sixteenth 
thousand. And, secondly, to judge by the pas- 
sages quoted, he entirely deserved his gibbet- 
ing. A great deal of the essay might still be 
read as a homily on preaching. ‘ Unscrupu- 
losity of statement” remains the besetting 
weakness of the pulpit. But this essay too, 
like the first, is mainly interesting now for 
the light it throws on the growth of George 
Eliot’s opinions and her moral fervour. The 
main charges she brings against Dr. Cumming 
besides this unscrupulosity are ‘‘the absence 
of genuine charity”’ and ‘‘a perverted moral 
judgment ;”’ and the essay closes with a few 
pages of eloquent scorn against the wish to 
tear out the ‘‘natural muscles and fibres” of 
action, and replace them by ‘‘a patent steel- 
spring-anxiety for the ‘ glory of God.’ ” 

Of the remaining essays, that on Lecky’s 
History of Rationalism is a review of the 
merely descriptive sort; ‘‘Three Months in 
Weimar”’ contains nothing to distinguish it 
from any other account of the ‘‘ Athens of the 
North.” ‘Felix Holt’s Address to Working- 
men” seems to advocate in general “‘ the find- 
ing of right remedies and methods,” and, in 
particular, ‘‘the turning of class interests 
into class functions,” but the style is so 
involved that it is difficult to say more than 
this. Certainly no working-man would have 
listened to it, or have urderstood it if he 
listened. The essay on Richl contains a pas- 
sage about the unreality of the peasants in the 
art and literature of the time which proves 
that its author was already a close observer of 
them. A disparaging reference to Dickens’ 
‘‘ preternaturally virtuous poor children and 
artisans”? reminds us that her experience had 
lain with the country poor and not with the 
poor of towns. 

If it be asked why these essays are not 
better than they are, it would not be easy 
to give an answer. It is difficult to point 
to any necessary quality of a good critic 
which George Eliot did not possess. Her 
power of understanding and appreciating 
the most varied types of character are suffi- 
ciently illustrated in her novels. One reason 
may be that her powers at the time when 
most of these essays were written were only 
beginning to unfold themselves. 

H. C. Brxrcure. 








The Life of Mountstuart Elphinstone. By 
Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart. In 2 vols. 
(John Murray.) 


Ir was well observed by the Earl of Lytton, 
two years ago, that the great competitive 
system of which India is the scene was not 
established by any recent Act of Parliament, 
nor were the subjects of examination mainly 
literary or scientific. ‘This great examina- 
tion,” said Lord Lytton, 

‘has now lasted about 120 years. . . . The 
principal subjects are the four cardinal virtues 
—justice, benevolence, fortitude, temperance. 
‘ And I, for one, am not ashamed of the 
place taken in this great examination by the 





civil and military servants of the Crown in 
India.” 

To these generous sentiments it may be not 
improper to add that India is a school as well 
as a university, and only examines men in 
what she has done her best to teach them. 
The series begun by Clive and Hastings has 
been worthily continued in our own days by 
Temple, Lyall, and Auckland Colvin. Mid- 
way between these extremities are the figures 
of the men who, consolidating the work of 
the founders, prepared the task for the pre- 
sent rulers—Munro, Malcolm, Metcalfe, and 
the subject of Sir T. E. Colebrooke’s excellent 
and welcome book. 

Such men have been produced by the forma- 
tive environments of the situation. They 
have usually owed but little to that hard and 
high training of immature boyhood which has 
become the sad, but necessary, consequence of 
the abolition of the nomination system. But, 
none the less, perhaps, because they were not 
satiated and disgusted with reading in their 
extreme youth, a fair proportion of those men 
did, in the scant and encrvated leisure 
snatched from labour in a fiery climate and a 
lonely life, attain another culture, and form 
their minds for gentler, but perhaps not less 
enduring, labours. This was the case with 
Sir William Jones, Sir H. Elliot, Meadows 
Taylor, and others, of whom some remain 
unto this present. 

Foremost among the instances of this com- 
bination of the toils of the statesman and the 
culture of the scholar was Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. As his biographer justly says, 
“there was in him the union of two natures 
—the one manly, energetic, and full of enter- 
prise; the other having all the tenderness and 
shrinking from display that belong to the 
other sex.” In his literary culture there 
was similarly remarkable the union of a sober 
judgment with keen poetic sensibility. Hence 
he keenly relished the hardships of a cam- 
paign, the excitement of a cavalry charge, the 
perils of a forlorn hope; and he extorted from 
the Duke of Wellington (by whose side, as 
Gen. Wellesley, his feats of arms were per- 
formed) the remark that he had mistaken his 
profession, and should have been a soldier. 
In politics, even, he could take trenchant, 
almost truculent, views, holding that in 
times of revolution ordinary virtues must give 
way, and only a sort of ruthless resoluteness 
would serve the turn of him who would con- 
duct matters to a good end. Yet the bio- 
grapher, who knew him well, and admits a 
sort of mediaeval love of adventure and 
‘‘ something of the feeling which belonged to 
the old Scottish nobility,” seems hardly able 
to account for the love of retirement and the 
absence of ambition which put away the most 
tempting prizes of public life, even when they 
were earnestly pressed on his acceptance. 

The book is a model of what a biography 
should be, appreciative (for surely sympathy 
is of the essence of the task), faithful, giving 
a foremost place to the hero and retiring into 
the background whenever the hero can be left 
to speak for himself. The volumes—for there 
are two—are illustrated with portraits and 
maps, and furnished with a sufficient, if not 
quite exhaustive, Index. 

The extracts from the journals and letters 
of a life which—in spite of poor health— 
lasted eighty years, show great consistency, 
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integrity, and sound judgment. In many 
respects Elphinstone was ahead of his times 
by the space of at least two generations. 
When Governor of Bombay (1819-27) he 
codified the criminal law of his Presidency, 
and attempted the more difficult task of 
making a civil code. A Liberal in politics as 
in religion, he warmly espoused the cause of 
native education, and even singled out the 
bright spot in the “cant, affectation, and 
imposture” of the nascent Bengali press. 
‘‘Even to use this sort of language without 
understanding it,” he wrote with gentle 
cynicism, ‘‘is a wonderful advance, and from 
admiring the sound people must come to relish 
the sense.”” On the higher education generally 
he remarks that it will be difficult to make 
adequate provision until you can hold out 
high employment as an incentive to the 
students. ‘‘Nor can this obstacle be re- 
moved until, by the very improvements which 
we are now planning, they a natives | 
shall be rendered more capable of under- 
taking public duties.”” With regard to pri- 
mary education, he insisted it was the duty 
of Government to provide it; and he quoted 
Adam Smith in support of the thesis that it 
was “‘ one of the necessary charges of the State, 
along with the defence of the country and the 
administration of justice.” Of the employ- 
ment of the natives, he further observes (after 
showing what ought to be done for their pre- 
paratien) that a time would come when they 
could be profitably employed as collectors and 
judges ; it might not—he further thought— 
‘* be too visionary to suppose a period when, 
the Europeans retaining the government and 
military power, the natives filled most of the 
civil stations and many of the subordinate 
employments in the army.” 

Bishop Heber, who visited Bombay while 
Elphinstone was nourishing these wise and 
wide ideais, speaks of him at that time— 
when a little over forty years of age—as 
‘‘ possessing great activity of body and mind, 
remarkable talent for, and application to, 
public business; a love of literature, and a 
degree of almost universal information, such 
as I have never met with in a person so 
situated.” And, altogether, ‘‘in every re- 
spect an extraordinary man.” The biographer 
adds the testimony of his own experience to 
what Heber says about the devoutness appar- 
ent in Elphinstone’s words and ways. He 
was seemingly, throughout life, a follower 
rather of Marcus Aurelius than of any par- 
ticular religious sect or school; and this, in 
spite of the occasional fluctuations, to one 
side or the other, to which most serious minds 
must be liable in the course of an unusually 
protracted life. 

It is hardly wonderful that such a man 
should have been trusted and respected in no 
ordinary manner. The Elphinstone Institu- 
tion at Bombay forms the appropriate local 
monument of his public career, which ter- 
minated in 1827, when he was only in his forty- 
ninth year. He did not then allow himself to 
be hurried by any sentimental impulse, such 
as might tempt a common man to hasten to 
British shores after an absence of over thirty 
years. There is something impressive in his 
slow and observant progress through Greece 
and Italy, the lands of that literature which 
had cheered so many an hour of exile. On 
the Continent he made the acquaintance of 





Capo d’ Istria, Ypsilante, Colcotroni, Haugwitz, 
and Talleyrand, recording, with shrewdness, 
the impressions produced upon him by those 
remarkable men. Arrived in London he was 
offered facilities for entering Parliament, 
which he declined. He pail a visit to the 
scenes of his childhood, and met Jeffrey and 
Scott—the latter in his time of trouble, and 
showing a seriousness which the returned 
Indian, at the time, failed to understand. He 
declined to be nominated Governor-General, 
either of India or of Canada; and he gave 
himself up, more than ever, to literature. His 
Indian History, never completed, is yet, so to 
say, complete in itself, and forms, as now 
edited by the learning and skill of Prof. 
Cowell, a work as entertaining to the reader as 
it is useful to the student. 

His letters to Erskine, who was meditating 
a monograph on the Mughal period of the 
same history, contain sound and sympathetic 
advice. Nor was his counsel negleeted by 
greater personages or on more emergent. occa- 
sions. In his rural retreat at Hookwood he 
came to be regarded as a sort of oracle on 
Eastern politics, consulted by British states- 
men with a confidence only exceeded by that 
of those venerating visitors who sought his 
advice before proceeding to the scene of his 
old exploits. On the Afghan war his remarks 
are most weighty. The biographer asserts that, 
in some respects at least, the foreign policy of 
the Indian Empire has been affected by a 
knowledge of his views. It is, however, 
greatly to be feared that in certain parts of the 
recent treatment of Afghanistan those views 
were for a while forgotten. ‘The Afghans,” 
he said, “‘were neutral, and would have 
received your aid against intruders with grati- 
tude; they will now be disaffected, and glad 
to join an invader to drive you out.’”’? He was 
evidently convinced, by his knowledge of the 
country and its people, that the only form of 
alliance they would welcome would be one 
that took the form of money. May these 
sentiments not be considered appropriate still ? 

H. G. Keene. 








Lincolnshire and the Danes. 
S. Streatfeild. 
Co.) 


Tuas brightly written volume is an expansion 
of three lectures delivered by the author some 
years ago to his then parishioners, and treats 
of the vestiges of the Danish occupation 
which remain in the place-names and in the 
dialect of Lincolnshire. Mr. Streatfeild may 
be congratulated on having produced the most 
readable and interesting of the many books 
which have been written on the local nomen- 
clature of particular English districts. With 
regard to its scientific merit, also, the work 
is far above the usual level of similar per- 
formances. The author has made diligent 
use of the records in which the ancient forms 
of Lincolnshire place-names are preserved, 
and for their explanation he has gone to the 
right sources of information—to the Icelandic 
Dictionary and to the analogies of the local 
nomenclature of Iceland and the Scandinavian 
mainland. He has carefully studied the 
writings of previous etymologists, and his 
sound philological instinct often enables him 
to correct the errors of writers like Mr. 
Edmunds and Dr. Charnock, whom he is accus- 
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tomed to quote with rather needless deference. 
It may really be said that Mr. Streatfeild’s deri- 
vations are oftener right than wrong. This 
may appear to be only faint praise, but, if the 
ordinary quality of books on place-names be con- 
sidered, it is relatively very high praise indeed. 

The fact is that English scholarship in this 
department is in so low a condition that it 
may be said with equal justice that Mr. 
Streatfeild ranks among our best writers 
on local etymology, and that his linguistic 
knowledge falls short of the moderate standard 
which is needed for his special branch of the 
study. It may be worth while to mention 
one or two cases in which he has erred through 
ignorance of quite elementary points of Old- 
Norse grammar and idiom. When two Norse 
substantives are combined to form a place- 
name, the former of them appears either in 
the genitive or in the ‘‘ crude-form ;”’ never 
in the nominative. The name of Enderby 
(in Domesday Book Endrebi) cannot, therefore, 
be explained as ‘‘end-farm,” the Old-Norse 
equivalent of which would be endi-ber or 
enda-ber, and not, as Mr. Streatfeild gives it, 
endir-ber. The inflectional r of the Norse 
nominative never occurs in an English place- 
name, the reason being that the nominative 
is the case in which local names were least 
frequently used. Mr. Streatfeild is con- 
sequently in error when he finds the Scan- 
dinavian word ber in the Wessex names 
Rockbear, Houndbear, &c., which are prob- 
ably to be compared with the well-known 
Den-bera of the Anglo-Saxon charters. 
Manorbeer, in Pembrokeshire, is not ‘ the 
Old-Norse Mannaber.” The true derivation 
(from the Welsh personal name Pir) was given 
by Giraldus seven centuries ago. Asa general 
rule, the Modern-English forms of Scan- 
dinavian place-names are derived from the 
dative case. The termination -wm in these 
names is not ‘‘the Danish form of ham,” but 
the ending of the dative plural, as in the 
well-known 4 Hélum (‘‘at the knolls’’) in 
Iceland. Old-Norse personal names in ¢ make 
their genitive in a, not in s, so that Rauceby 
(Domesday Josbi) cannot be correctly derived 
from Hrdi, nor Walesby from Vali, nor 
Barnsdale from Bjarni. The combination 
“Utarrbi” for ‘outer farm,” which Mr. 
Streatfeild invents to explain the name of 
Utterby, is grammatically impossible. 

Mr. Streatfeild’s interest in the Danes does 
not seem often to have led him into the mis- 
take of treating Anglian names as Danish. 
Walkerith, however, which he explains as 
Valgars’svisr (Valgard’s wood), is pretty 
clearly the Anglo-Saxon for “ fullers’ brook ;” 
and Denton certainly does not mean that the 
place was occupied by Danes. Mr. Streatfeild 
also fails to see that the personal name Calnod 
(in Calnodesbi, now Candlesby) is merely a 
Danicised form of the common Anglo-Saxon 
Ceolno’s, and oddly supposes that the last 
syllable is a corruption of Knitr. A point 
of some philological interest, which Mr. 
Streatfeild has not mentioned, is the occur- 
rence in English place-names of the Scan- 
dinavian suffixed article. There are several 
instances in Lancashire and Yorkshire; @ 
Lincolnshire example is the name of Rasen 
(in Domesday, Rase and Resne), the etym- 
ology of which is clearly 4 hreysinu, ‘ at 
the cairn.” 

The chapter on the Lincolnshire dialect, 
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and the etymological glossary, deserve almost 
unqualified praise, and may be commended to 
the notice of those scholars who are disposed 
to minimise the extent of Danish influence on 
English dialects. The Appendix on Lincoln- 
shire surnames is not equally satisfactory. 
The etymology of surnames cannvt be safely 
discussed without a constant use of docu- 
mentary evidence, and many of the names in 
Mr. Streatfeild’s list appear to be importations 
from other counties. It is rather curious to 
find the Cornish name of Trevethick provided 
with a Danish etymology. 

It would be easy to make a long list of 
errors of detail in Mr. Streatfeild’s book ; but 
these faults are, after all, of small importance 
in comparison with the solid qualities of the 
work, which deserves a hearty welcome not 
only from the people of Lincolnshire, but 
from all who are interested in English phil- 
ology and history. Henry Braprey. 








Camping among Cannibals. 
Johnston. (Macmillan.) 


Tue author of this unpretending little volume, 
a young traveller with an equipment of the 
slightest, and a costume (certainly by his 
own account) of the lightest, description, gives 
us, nevertheless, an amusing, life-like, and in- 
telligent narrative of a cruise among the three 
Pacific groups—Tonga, Samoa, and Fiji— 
which are so closely related in a geographical, 
but, unfortunately for the two first, not in a 
political sense. The love of alliteration, how- 
ever, does not justify the libel contained in 
his title, at least as regards Tonga and Samoa, 
and may even call out a protest from the 
decorous Wesleyans of Fiji, though some of 
them are said to regret the good old times, 
and it is possible that the practice still exists 
among the independent hill tribes in Viti 
Levu. 

The chief value of the book, perhaps, con- 
sists in the accuracy with which the writer 
has seized the spirit of native life, its essential 
amiability, or, at all events, amiable desire 
to please and to be pleased, its courtesy, its 
childish naturalness, ease, and freedom. He 
knew little of the language, but by entering 
into their feclings—no difficult task, with the 
sympathy he amusingly avows, boy-like, 
for the noble savage existence—he was 
at once taken into intimacy. This sym- 
pathy leads him to an indiscriminate (but no 
doubt unreflecting) condemnation of mission- 
aries. It must be admitted, however, that in 
Tonga the Wesleyan domination takes an un- 
lovely, if not offensive, form, while the con- 
founding, in their legislation, of sins—often 
quite conventional—with crimes leads, as that 
has always done elsewhere and ona larger scale, 
to hypocrisy or recklessness. His account of 
the voyage, in no ordinary passenger-ship, but 
a very rough schooner, and of his intercourse 
with the people, and his enthusiasm at the 
new world of beauty which these islands 
opened to him, are each good in their way, 
fresh and amusing. If sometimes at a loss 
from want of previous knowledge, he always 
keeps his eyes open. Thus he describes a 
practice not generally known for supple- 
menting the water supply. Many of these 
islands, as we know, have none, and the 
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people depend for their drinking supply on 
the coco-nut alone ; 

“but besides this supply the natives very 
eleverly avail themselves of the peculiarities of 
the palms to catch and store the rains. Nearly 
all the paim stems are curved; and some of 
them which are very much so are selected, and 
in the base, which is frequently very thick, 
they form first in the hollow a great hole that 
will hold six or eight gallons, according to the 
size of the tree. The rain collects on the bent 
leaves of the palm and runs down the little 
channels they make on the trunk into the 
receptacle; this, when filled, they cover over 
thickly with leaves, and the water keeps fresh 
and sweet a very long time, and seemingly no 
injury is done to the tree.” 


In Samoa, as in Tonga, the author made 
many warm, if sudden, and perhaps ficeting, 
native friendships, and visited the hostile 
camps into which (as if the extinction of their 
race did not go on rapidiy enough) the country 
is unhappily divided ; and he gives a touching 
account of the character and subsequent death 
of an Englishman, an honour to his race, who 
had gone to live in Tonga in search of health. 
Travelling among these gentle Polynesians, 
however, is an easy matter; but his adven- 
turous walk, without even an interpreter, 
across the mountains in the great islanl 
of Viti Levu was a different and muct 
more arduous affair. Here he very pos- 
sibly was ‘camping among cannibals,” 
though this is by no means_ proved. 
At all events he was, on one occasion, in 
imminent apprehension of being eaten, and 
probably did not at the moment appreciate as 
much as he does in the abstract the wild 
poetry of the system! But the adventure, 
besides being well told, is important as re- 
lating to a part of the colony very different 
to the rest, and almost unknown. 

Courts Trorrer. 








The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. ; together 
with the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 
By James Boswell, Esq. New Editions, 
with Notes and Appendices, by Alexander 
Napier. (Bell.) 


Ir is now more than fifty years since the first 
appearance of Croker’s edition of Boswell; 
and it was therefore high time that a work 
which has taken a permanent place among the 
classics of our language should once more 
claim that attention, and submit to that 
criticism, which a new edition produced by a 
competent editor is always sure to provoke. 
All ‘good Boswellians,” as Macaulay calls 
them, as well as those who desire to make 
acquaintance with a famous book, will accord- 
ingly welcome this appearance of the re- 
nowned biography in so handsome a form, 
and with notes and other illustrative matter 
of so valuable a kind. 

The present work is a model of good 
editing. We have the text as Boswell and 
Malone left it, without the division into 
chapters subsequently introduced; short, but 
clear, Appeadices discuss difficult or disputed 
questions; the notes are brief and always to 
the point. The editor is above the weakness 
of unduly depreciating a predecessor, and 
freely admits Croker’s merits; but the latter’s 
long and gossiping notes are ‘smelted 
down,” as Carlyle says, when there is any- 








thing valuable in them, and omitted when 
there is not. The editor appears only when he 
is wanted, and, like Godolphin, is ‘‘ never in 
the way and never out of the way,” a sen- 
tence which expresses the highest virtue of 
editing as precisely as it does that of social 
behaviour. 

We have especially to be thankful for the 
fifth volume, called ‘‘ Johnsoniana,” in which 
a quantity of matter is collected throwing 
much light on the biography, taken from 
books which, to use a Coleridgean phrase, are 
“as good as MS.,” being, though printed 
volumes, long forgotten, or practically inac- 
cessible to ordinary readers. One duty of the 
modern biographer is to examine the mythic 
element which surrounds every hero, and to 
sift the evidence of apocryphal sayings and 
anecdotes. There are more of these recorded 
of Johnson than of most men. Thus, to begin 
early, the story of the epigram on the duck, 
related without misgiving by Mrs. Piozzi, is 
rejected by Boswell, and the attendance on 
Sacheverel’s preaching is denied by Croker. 
The present editor is loth to give up this 
latter story ; but, as Johnson could have been 
but nine months old when it took place, if it 
ever happened at all, it is an example of early 
devotion to the Church only exceeded by 
that mediaeval saint who could not be induced 
to take his mother’s milk on Fridays. Most 
readers, however, will be glad to learn that 
the ugly conversation with Adam Smith at 
Glasgow is pure invention, and that Miss 
Burney is vindicated from Croker’s charge of 
telling fibs about her age. 

Readers of Boswell will remember how the 
future biographer, peeping about Johnson’s 
books, once lit upon two MS. quarto volumes 
of autobiography, into which, as we might 
expect, he looked. Boswell thought of steal- 
ing them, regarding it doubtless as pious a 
fraud as ever monk did the “conveying” of 
a relic to his own monastery. Had he done 
so, and had the theft remained undetected at 
the time, posterity might have forgiven him, 
for they were afterwards burned by Johnson. 
A fragment, however, was preserved, became 
the property of Wright, of Lichfield, and was 
by him published in 1805. Mr. Napier gives 
this fragment entire ; it has a curious interest. 
There are some small further details about 
the ‘‘ touching” by Queen Anne, particulars 
of books learned at school, and memories 
of certain aunts and uncles. Uncle Harrison 
will probably be new to the reader. We 
could wish for more about Uncle and Cousin 
Ford, who were characters in their way. Of 
the latter there is a good story told by Murphy 
to be found in vol. vy. Ford was chaplain to 
Lord Chesterfield, and asked to accompany 
his patron on his embassy to the Hague. 
** You should go,” said the peer, ‘if to your 
many vices you would add one more.” ‘ Pray, 
my lord, what is that?” ‘ Hypocrisy, my 
dear doctor.” One thinks of Bassanio’s 
scruples about taking Gratiano with him to 
Belmont. 

“He did not delight in talking much of 
his family,” says Mrs. Piozzi. ‘One has,’ 
said he, ‘‘so little pleasure in reciting the 
anecdotes of beggary.” In this very frag- 
ment there are some affecting proofs of his 
mother’s devotion recorded with loving minute- 
ness, but we are not told much of that 
long period of obscurity in London before he 
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emerged into the full light in which we see 
him as a well-known author and the friend of 
the Thrales and of Boswell. Gladly would 
we learn more of his Oxford life in that 
“nest of singing birds.” Their songs are 
rather faint now—at Pembroke. For that 
‘vicious man, but very kind to me,” Harry 
Harvey, and for that ‘‘ good hater” Bathurst, 
who was ‘“‘a man to my very heart’s content 
—he hated a fool, and he hated a rogue, and 
he hated a Whig,” the editor has done what 
little he could in a note. 

Johnson was singularly fortunate in his 
female friendships. Of this we have ample 
proofs in the volume of ‘ Johnsoniana,” which 
is appropriately edited bya lady. Hereis not 
only Mrs. Piozzi’s delightful little volume 
printed entire, but also extracts from the 
Letters of Hannah More and from the Diary 
of Mdme. d’Arblay, besides Mrs. Hill 
Boothby’s Letters and some ‘ Recollections ” 
by Miss Reynolds. A man must have had 
high qualities of heart, as well as of head, to 
have attracted such regard from such women, 
especially when we remember that, though 
gencrally courteous to ladies, he did not con- 
fine his rough sayings to his own sex, and 
that he sometimes treated women in a way 
that might be described as brutality tempered 
with compliments. Thus he says of Hannah 
More, in her presence, ‘‘It is dangerous to 
say a word of poetry before her; it is talking 
of the art of war before Hannibal.” At an- 
other time he ‘was really angry with” her 
for admitting having read Zom Jones, saying 
that ‘this is a confession that no modest lady 
would make.” 

Carlyle has a few words in favour of poor 
Mrs. Johnson, who has met with hard treat- 
ment from both Boswell and Macaulay ; and 
he justly praises her for seeing Johnson’s 
merits in spite of his poverty and his un- 
prepossessing exterior. But the same good 
fortune attended him through life, and many 
ladies saw Othello’s visage in his mind, which 
is so far to Othello’s credit. Few husbands 
would say sharper things to their wives than 
were often taken meekly by Mrs. Thrale from 
Johnson, and few wives ever showed more 
patience with uncomfortable habits and fre- 
quent complainings. He would insist on 
her sitting up to make tea till four in the 
morning, 

‘*nor was it an easy matter to oblige him even 
by compliance, for he always maintained that 
no one forebore their own gratifications for the 
sake of pleasing another, and if one did sit up it 
was probably to amuse oneself.” 

When at last he did go to bed, Johnson would 
run the risk of setting himself and the house 
on fire by reading there, and then 

“would not rise in the morning till twelve 
o'clock, perhaps, and oblige me to make break- 
fast for him till the bell rang for dinner, though 
much displeased if the toilet was neglected, and 
though much of the time was spent in blaming 
and deriding, very justly, my neglect of 
economy, and waste of that money which might 
make many families happy.” 


But this was part of that peculiarity of John- 
son’s character which made him, who was so 
tender to great distress, singularly indifferent 
to what he regarded as trifling sufferings. 
Himself familiar with the great sorrows of 
life—poverty, sickness, the loss by death of 
those he loved—he had little patience with 


people who complained of small troubles. He 
rates Mrs. Thrale soundly for complaining of 
the dust; he writes her a most tender and 
consoling letter on the death of her son. He 
shows real sympathy with Goldsmith’s burst 
of anguish, but when Boswell indulges in 
some hypochondriacs he is told to “cease 
these foppish lamentations.” In the same 
way Mrs. Piozzi tells us 

‘*To hinder your death or to procure you a 
dinner—I mean if really in want of one—his 
earnestness, his exertions, could not be pre- 
vented, though health, and purse, and ease were 
all destroyed by their violence. If you wanted a 
slight favour you must apply to people of other 
dispositions, for not a step would Johnson move 
to obtain a man a vote in a society, to write a 
letter of request, or to obtain a hundred a-year 
more for a friend who had already two or 
three.” 

In like manner he would answer at length 
and patiently questions put with honest desire 
for information, but cut foolish questions 
short indeed, as when 

‘a young gentleman called to him suddenly, 
and I suppose he thought disrespectfully, ‘ Mr. 
Johnson, would you advise me to marry?’ ‘I 
would advise no man to marry, sir, who is not 
likely to propagate understanding’ ” 

—an argument that would be a powerful 
weapon for Malthusians. 

A part of this volume that will be new to 

almost all readers is Dr. Campbell’s Diary, care- 
fully described as the ‘‘ Irish Dr. Campbell,” to 
distinguish him from another person of the 
same name. He met Johnson several times, 
and seems to have made a favourable impres- 
sion on him. His description of the sage’s 
appearance justifies a passage in Macaulay’s 
short Life that has often been censured as a 
caricature : 
‘‘He has the aspect of an idiot, without the 
faintest ray of sense gleaming from any one 
feature. With the most awkward garb, and 
unpowdered gray wig, on one side only of his 
head, he is for ever dancing the devil’s jig, 
and sometimes he makes the most driveling 
effort to whistle some thought in his absent 
paroxysms. ... His awkwardness at table is 
just what Chesterfield described, and his rough- 
ness of manner kept pace with that.” 


Johnson favoured Campbell with some of his 
well-known opinions about the Scotch and 
the Americans, and with some not very accept- 
able to his hearer about the Irish. Carlyle 
might have been pleased to find that his ad- 
miration of Cromwell’s Irish policy was antici- 
pated by Johnson, who says : 


‘‘Sir, you do owe allegiance to the British 
Parliament as a conquered nation, and had I 
been Minister I would have made you submit 
to it. I would have done as Oliver Cromwell 
did ; I would have burned your cities and wasted 
you in the flames of them.” 


They talked freely of Zaxation no Tyranny, 
then a subject of general interest ; and Camp- 
bell tells us that 


‘Johnson said the first thing he would do [to 
the Americans] would be to quarter the army 
on their cities ; and, if any refused free quarter, 
he would pull down that person’s house, if it 
was joined to other houses, but would burn it 
if it stood alone. This and other schemes he 
proposed in the MS. of Taxation no Tyranny, 
but these he said the Ministry expunged,” 


which is not surprising. These sentiments, it 





talk, but were meant to be printed in a 
grave political pamphlet. After this, few 
will question Macaulay’s judgment on John- 
son’s political wisdom, or be surprised that 
his aid was not more sought after to support 
Ministers with his pen. 

Of Boswell, Campbell has no high opinion, 
and quotes Langton as saying that ‘‘ Boswell’s 
conversation consists entirely in asking ques- 
tions, and it is extremely offensive.” He 
describes, moreover, the animosity between 
Boswell and Baretti, and how ‘‘ Murphy and 
Mrs. Thrale agreed that Boswell expressed a 
hope that Baretti should be hanged on that 
unfortunate affair””—a wish that Boswell was 
probably careful not to express before Johnson, 
who was active in Baretti’s behalf, though he 
has left on record the well-known opinion, 
that if Baretti were hanged none of the friends 
who had made such efforts to save him would 
‘eat a slice of pudding the less”—a charac- 
teristic way of estimating the depth of their 
gricf. 

In conclusion should be noticed the illus- 
trations, which are numerous and interesting 
—faces preserved by Reynolds’ art, and views 
of places mentioned in the text, together with 
many facsimiles of handwriting. Of these 
the prettiest is certainly the charming picture 
of the Doctor in the summer-house at 
Streatham, and the most curious the repro- 
duction by photography of the famous Round 
Robin, which brings us as near to the original 
as it is possible for art to do. 

H. Sarcent. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Ir any of our readers desire to know what 
can be effected by the Modern-Greek language 
as a vehicle of poetry, we recommend them to 
study ’Ar@ides aipa, a volume of miscellaneous 
poems by Georgios M. Bizyenos (Triibner). 
The subjects with which it deals are very 
varied, for it contains love-poems and songs, 
sometimes bright, though more often melan- 
choly ; narrative, imaginative, and dedicatory 
poems; humorous pieces, laments, and 
allegories. Nor is there less variety in the 
metres employed, almost every form of modern 
lyric verse being laid under contribution. The 
author has a delicate feeling for rhythm, and 
adapts his metres skilfully to the ideas he 
desires to express; and he has availed himself 
to the full of the facilities for rhyme which the 
language offers, for in this respect it is hardly 
inferior to the Italian. The great majority of 
these compositions are written in the old 
familiar Romaic, which, from its simplicity and 
naturalness, is especially suited for poetry ; but 
the sonnets and a few other poems for which 
greater refinement of diction is required are in 
the more polished Neo-Hellenic. They are 
graceful and pleasing throughout, while many 
are very pathetic, and some highly imaginative. 
Among the pathetic pieces we may mention 
especially those entitled ‘H vi rod tévov, a de- 
scription of a wanderer sleeping under the open 
sky in a foreign land; Td tpvyéu, the dove 
that has lost its mate ; and the ‘‘ Elegy on the 
little Xanthe.” But perhaps the most remark- 
able group are those which, in a wide sense of the 
term, we have called allegories, as they deal in 
various ways with the sympathy between man 
and nature—being either descriptions of human 
feelings by analogies drawn from animals and 
inanimate objects, or parables from nature, or 
allegorical representations of natural phe- 
nomena. Some of these last turn on familiar 
mythological ideas, though they are presented 
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others are more original. Thus the formation 
of rain is described as the clouds, the daughters 
of ocean, wandering with their urns through 
the fields of air, to water the heavenly flowers 
which they desire to entwine in their hair, when 
suddenly the winds, the sons of the mountains, 
sally forth to capture them, and disperse them 
hither and thither, and cause them to let fall 
that which they are carrying. Similarly, the 
origin of the waves and the mountains is 
referred to a strife between sea and land at the 
creation, when the waters rose to overwhelm 
the land, and the earth in turn called forth the 
mountains that were sleeping below the surface 
to drive back the sea, until God set them both 
their bounds which they should not pass. In 
some cases the very concrete form which these 
descriptions take appears somewhat harsh to a 
Western imagination, as when the evening is 
represented as welcoming the sun at the end of 
his day’s journey, and wiping the sweat from 
his brows, and setting a meal before him, and 
stroking his hair, while the stars with their 
torches steal across on tiptoe from east to 
west, and peep over the horizon to watch 
them. We cannot help feeling, as we write 
this, that injustice is done to a graceful poem 
by its contents being thus expressed in plain 
rose ; but we remember at the same time how 
ideally a similar scene has been treated by 
Tennyson in his ‘‘Tithonus.” Perhaps it is 
the same cause which now and then brings Mr. 
Bizyenos dangerously near to bathos—e.g., in 
the last two lines on pp. 78 and 121; and 
though there is no practical suggestion that 
we welcome more readily than that of plant- 
ing trees in Greece, yet we doubt whether 
it is quite in place when introduced as the 
moral of an imaginative poem on p. 14. We 
must also express our disapproval of the 
author’s practice of extending some of the 
lines in his sonnets to twelve syllables ; for this, 
as it seems to us, is an unwarrantable liberty 
to take with a form of poem which depends, 
beyond all others, on the observance of strict 
es. But these are slight blemishes in a 
collection of poems of unusual merit. In 
respect of its externals the volume is as elegant 
as is its contents, for it is printed in large 
type on pages with rough edges, and is bound 
in the most correct parchment. 


Khedives and Pashas: Sketches of Contem- 
porary Egyptian Rulers and Statesmen. By 
One Who Knows Them Well. (Sampson Low.) 
To those behind the scenes it would not be 
difficult to name the author of this seasonable 
and entertaining book, which embodies in the 
guise of personal anecdotes the key to the 
Egyptian Question. The author, who has fully 
justified the description he gives of himself, 
possesses keen discernment, a good heart, and a 
ready pen. No one who takes up the volume 
will lightly lay it down again until he has 
finished it; and there could be no more profit- 
able employment at the present time for our 
soi-disant politicians. 


Memories of Canada and Scotland. Speeches 
and Verses by the Marquis of Lorne. (Sampson 
Low.) The first half of this volume consists of 
poems by the Marquis of Lorne, the other half 
of speeches and addresses delivered by him in 
Canada, or connected with his government of 
the dominion. Lord Lorne is a man of cultiva- 
tion and a linguist ; he can speak in French and 
German, and there is one poem in Gaelic, as to 
the merits of which we confess ourselves unable 
to form an opinion. He is an easy and often 
graceful versifier, and never in the present 
volume attempts blank verse. In his spirited 
poem, ‘The Armada Gun,” he makes the last 
syllable of Milan long; is it possible that he 
pronounces that town in so very cockney a 
manner? or could he find no other way of 





whose speeches are worth collecting and trans- 
mitting to posterity, and it may be doubted 
whether Lord Lorne can be admitted into that 
select number. Perhaps the reader in his arm- 
chair may wonder at the ‘loud and continued 
applause,” ‘‘ tremendous cheering,” and “ roars 
of laughter” with which, we are told, some of 
these addresses were received. Nothing can be 
more modest in appearance than Lord Lorne’s 
book ; he seeks no assistance from wide margins, 
thick paper, or gorgeous binding. 

The Humour and Pathos of Charles Dickens ; 
with Illustrations of his Mastery of the Terrible 
and the oo Selected by Charles Kent. 
(Chapman & Hall.) This is a volume of some 
460 closely printed pages of selections from all 
the works of Dickens, arranged by one of whom 
Dickens himself wrote, ‘‘I doubt if I have a 
more genial reader in the world.” The passages 
are placed in chronological order, with exact 
references to the page in the ‘‘ Charles Dickens 
Edition.” There is a fair lithographed portrait 
and an Index. Altogether, a book which does 
much credit to its compiler. 


Little Essays: Sketches and Characteristics, 
by Charles Lamb. Selected from his Letters 
by Percy Fitzgerald. (Chatto & Windus.) 

“* Give me of Lamb only a touch, 
And I save it, be it little or much.” 


Yet we would that Mr. Percy Fitzgerald had 
fulfilled his editorial duty as conscientiously 
as Mr. Charles Kent. His selections are 
arranged with no regard either for chronology 
or for the persons to whom the letters were 
addressed ; and, worse than all, no references 
are given. Had they been, we are sure that we 
should have been able to detect some misprints. 
Nevertheless, if this last addition to ‘‘ The May- 
fair Library”’ helps to augment by one the 
lovers of Lamb it will not have been published 
in vain. 

The Sea, the River, and the Creek: a Series of 
Sketches of the Eastern Coast. By Garboard 
Streyke. (Sampson Low.) To avoid all appear- 
ance of rivalry, the author dedicates his book, 
‘‘ with sincere respect and admiration,” to Mr. 
W. Clark Russell. It is left to his critics to 
say that, in enthusiastic sympathy for the hard 
life of sailor and fisher, and even in vivid word- 
painting, Mr. ‘‘Garboard Streyke” does not 
come badly out of the inevitable comparison. 
But they must also tell him that he has yet 
something to learn as regards literary composi- 
tion. Mr. W. Clark Russell can occasionally 
become tedious in his full-length novels, as 
readers of Longman’s Magazine do not need to 
be told ; but his short yarns are pre-eminently 
characterised by ‘‘the soul of wit.” If Mr. 
‘*Garboard Streyke” had only aimed at more 
conciseness, and avoided an excess of circum- 
locutory description, we should have nothing 
but praise for this little volume, which is, at all 
events, well worth the shilling asked for it. 


Stops; or, How to Punctuate: a Practical 
Handbook for Writers and Students. By Paul 
Allardyce. (Fisher Unwin.) Im spite of a 
natural prejudice against those manuals which 
profess to teach everything with dogmatic pre- 
cision, we have been entirely won over by the 
high merits of this tiny volume. Mr. Paul 
Allardyce (whoever he may be) has the root of 
the matter in him. The rules for punctuation 
are, after all, rules of convenience, based upon 
common-sense ; and they are subject to just so 
much of variety and of modification as is any 
other matter of style. But it is not only for 
what he says, but for his way of saying it, that 
Mr. Allardyce deserves high praise. It is right 
to add that he gives a great deal more matter 
than his title promises. We can conceive no 
more desirable present to a literary aspirant, 
especially of the weaker sex. 





bringing it into the verse? There are few men 


WE have received a work entitled The Bastilles 


of England: the Lunacy Laws at Work, by 
Mrs. Lowe (Crookenden), which would seem to 
bear out the charges made by Mr. Charles Reade 


in his Hard Cash. There is no doubt that in 
England, as well as in France, the Lunacy Laws 
require revision ; and for this reason any work 
of the kind, based, as in the case of Mrs. Lowe, 
on personal experience, ought to receive atten- 
tion. In France a horrible case was recently 
brought to light of an unjustifiable detention 
in a madhouse lasting throughout the greater 
portion of the victim’s lifetime. Some startling 
facts are also disclosed in the volume before us, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. ScHLIEMANN is now excavating for a 
second time on the site of Tiryns, where Prof. 
Mahaffy will join him at Easter. Mr. W. M. 
Ramsay has returned to Smyrna to resume his 
exploration of Phrygia. 


THE next volume in the series entitled “The 
Dawn of European Literature’ (8. P. C. K.), 
which was so excellently begun by Mr. Morfill’s 
Slavonic Literature, will be Anglo-Saxon Litera- 
ture, by the Rev. F. Earle, Rawlinsonian Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. Prof. Earle 
is also engaged, together with Mr. Plummer, 
of Corpus Christi College, in preparing a volume 
of selections from Anglo-Saxon Charters. 
Begun as a class-book, it is hoped that this will 
serve in some measure as a critical introduction 
to the whole body of Anglo-Saxon ‘ diplo- 
matic ”’ literature. 


Dr. GEORGE MAcDonatp has written an 
introductory essay and critical notes for a text 
of the First Folio of ‘‘ Hamlet” which is to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Longmans. 


ScHoLars, artists, and men of letters will 
alike be interested to learn that an English 
translation from the third edition of Connelis 
Vosmaer’s aesthetic novel Amazone will shortly 
be issued by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, with the 
frontispiece specially drawn for the original 
Dutch edition by Mr. L. Alma Tadema and the 
Preface written by Prof. Georg Ebers for the 
German edition. The author is already well 
known by his work on Rembrandt; while, as a 
proof of the favour with which his Amazone 
has been received, we may mention that it has 
already been translated into French and 
German, and that an Italian edition is being 
prepared. 


Mr. CHARLES MARVIN’S illustrated pamphlet, 
The Russian Annevation of Merv, has passed 
into a second edition. Messrs. W. H. Allen 
have also issued in a pamphlet form his lecture 
at the Royal Aquarium, under the title of 
‘* Russia’s Power of seizing Herat and concen- 
trating an Army there to threaten India.” 
Mr. Marvin is making preparations to proceed 
on another journey to the Caspian region in a 


few weeks’ time. 


Messrs. LoncMANs’ announcements include 
The Beaconsfield Birthday-Book, with two por- 
traits and eleven views of Hughenden ; a selec- 
tion of Mr. H. Cholmondeley-Pennell’s poems, 
entitled From Grave to Gay, with an etched 
portrait ; Nineteen Centuries of Drink in England, 
by the Rev. Dr. R. Valpy French; and a trans- 
lation, by Lady Claud Hamilton, of Pastewr’s 
Life and Labours. 


Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT announce two 
new novels, each in the orthodox three volumes 
—We Two, by the Author of ‘‘ Donovan,” and 
The Man She Cared For, by Mr. F. W. Robinson. 


Mr. T. Fiser UNWIN has in the press a 
new volume of poems by Amy Levy, entitled 
A Minor Poet, and other Poems. 


Mr. Henry Frowve will publish immedi- 
ately the Maitland prize essay for 1882, which 





was won by Mr. J. Spencer Hill, of St. John’s 
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College, Cambridge, with a prefatory note by 
Lord Justice Fry. The subject is ‘‘The Indo- 
Chinese Opium Trade, considered in Relation 
to its History, Morality, and Expediency, and 
its Influence on Christian Missions.” 


Mr. G. Pumps BEVAN has in the press a 
pamphlet entitled The London Water Supply: 
its Past, Present, and Future. It will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Stanford. 


The Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening ; or, 
Practical Encyclopaedia of Horticulture, is an- 
nounced by Mr. Upcott Gill, to be issued in 
shilling monthly parts. 


Tue first number of the Library Chronicle: a 
Journal of Librarianship and Bibliography, the 
new organ of the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom, is to be published this week. 
Among the contents will be ‘‘ Librarianship in 
the Seventeenth Century,” by Dr. Richard 
Garnett; ‘The Spread of the Free Public 
Library Movement in 1883,” by Mr. H. R. 
Tedder ; and ‘‘ Popular Libraries of Paris,”’ by 
Mr. E. C. Thomas. The Library Chronicle 
will henceforth be issued on the 15th of each 
month, at a subscription price of six shillings a 
year. The publishers are Messrs. Davy, 137 
Long Acre. 


THE article on ‘‘The Old College” which 
appears in the first number of the Glasgow Uni- 
versity Review is from the pen of Dr. Russell, 
medical officer of health for Glasgow. 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD will probably give a 
discourse at the Royal Institution on ‘‘ Emer- 
son”’ on Friday next, March 21, instead of Mr. 
Walter Besant, whose discourse on ‘‘The Art 
of Fiction” has been postponed till after 
Easter. 


Last November, as our readers will. re- 
collect, a scheme for establishing a° mediaeval 
and modern languages tripos at Cambridge 
was rejected by the senate. Undismayed by 
this rebuff, the board (which could scarcely be 
more strongly constituted) has now drawn up 
an amended scheme. The chief features of this 
are that there shall be papers in French and 
German for all candidates alike, and then a 
choice between three alternatives—(1) French, 
with Provengal and Italian; (2) German, with 
Old Saxon and Gothic ; and (3) English, with 
Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic. It is proposed 
to hold the first examination in May 1886. 


AT the recent annual meeting of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society a committee 
was appointed to collect subscriptions for a 
memorial to the late B. R. Wheatley, librarian 
to the society for nearly thirty years, whose 
death and services were recorded in the ACADEMY 
of January 19. The committee, which in- 
cludes representatives of the other societies for 
which Mr. Wheatley did so much invaluable 
work, has decided that the memorial shall take 
the form of a provision for the relatives who 
were dependent upon him—his sister and his 
niece. Mr. Berkeley Hill is the hon. secretary, 
and an account has been opened at the Union 
Bank, Argyle Place, W. 


Mr. JoHN Batry, whose useful little work 
on T'he Scope and Charm of Antiquarian Study 
was recently noticed in the ACADEMY, is now 
contributing a series of articles to the Yorkshire 
Post on ‘‘ Phases of Old Yorkshire Parish Life.”’ 
The articles are based upon the MS. Town’s 
Book of East Ardsley, near Wakefield, and 
cover a period extending from 1652 to 1696. 
This Town’s Book not only contains curious 
items illustrative of social life and parochial 
regulations two hundred years ago, but also 
allusions to transactions of national importance 
during a momentous period of English history. 

A COMMITTEE has been formed at Glasgow to 
erect a monument on the site of the Battle of 
Langside, where Mary Queen of Scots was 





finally defeated after her escape from Lochleven 
in 1567. 

AT Newcastle, too, respect for history has 
its champions. It appears that an extensive 
building scheme that is in contemplation will 
obliterate the remains of the camp at the end 
of the Roman Wall from which Wallsend takes 
its name. The local antiquarian society is 
taking steps to preserve the site as an open 
space. 

THE Bishop of Bedford has arranged for a 
course of addresses to the working classes of 
East London, by men of note who will com- 
mand the attention of the people, upon social 
subjects of present interest. The subjects con- 
templated are such as ‘‘ The Unequal Distribu- 
tion of Wealth,” ‘‘ The Comparative Prosperity 
of the Working Classes Now and Fifty Years 
Ago,” “The Nationalisation of Land,” &c. 
The first address was given by James Bryce, 
Esq., in the Bow and Bromley Institute, on 
Thursday, March 13, upon ‘“‘The Housing of 
the People.” Future addresses have been 
promised by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Prof. Stuart, 
Mr. Albert Gray, and other members of Parlia- 
ment. One characteristic of the scheme is that 
the audience are invited to put questions at the 
close of the address. We may mention that 
the necessary expenditure for each address is 
about £10, towards which subscriptions are 
asked for. 

A RECENT number of the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse (Friday, March 7) has some highly 
appreciative remarks on the pension conferred 
upon Mr. F. J. Furnivall. The notice goes on to 
say that, in so doing, the English Government 
‘thas only paid off a long-standing debt of 
honour to native science. In wealthy Britain it is 
unfortunately the custom to leave the most com- 
petent scientific investigators to live away from 
the universities on their private means—or what- 
ever one may call it—while the professorships are 
occupied by the mercenaries of science. Mr. 
Furnivall himself was a flagrant example. A man 
of rare energy, he has created more than half-a- 
dozen learned societies, some for the careful 
editing of old texts, others for the detailed study 
of modern poets. With the greatest diligence 
and knowledge of the subject, he has naturally 
devoted himself to the greatest dramatist of his 
nation, so that one cannot read a single line of 
Shakspere without being reminded of some con- 
tribution of his. With his hands ever full of 
earnest, unselfish work, always ready for the fray, 
and at the same time always ready, laughingly, to 
confess an error, he has sacrificed to science a 
quarter of a century of time and all his private 
means. We Germans cannot but heartily rejoice 
that this ‘disinterested promoter of German 
fellow-investigation,’ as Prof. ten Brink appro- 
priately addresses him in the dedication of his 
History of English Literature, has at last received 
this fully deserved recognition.” 

Correction.—Mr. Ernst O. Stiehler writes to 
us that the note about himself in the ACADEMY 
of February 16 is not quite correct. The 
Stowe MS. 669, which he is going to edit, con- 
tains, not ‘‘ Lives of English Saints,” but 
‘* English Lives of Saints.” 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


THE Publishers’ Weekly of February 23 again 
contains some twenty-six columns of opinions, 
&c., about the Dorsheimer Copyright Bill. 
The difficulty of ‘‘domestic manufacture” 
seems to be coming more and more to the 
front; and at last one publisher, Mr. Henry C. 
Lea, of Philadelphia, has openly announced 
his opposition. His alternative scheme is to 
grant international copyright subject to the 
absolute exclusion of foreign books and even 
of foreign stereotyped plates. And this he 
supports by the argument that the English 
law seme foreign editions of copyright 
works, 





MEANWHILE, another question analogous to 
copyright has arisen for discussion. A Bill 
has been introduced into Congress prohibiting 
the republication, for a period of twenty-four 
hours, of news that has ese: specially acquired 
by a newspaper. The difficulty, of course, is 
to define “‘news” and to prove its originality. 


Mr. DorsHEIMER, the now famous author of 
the Copyright Bill, has undertaken to write the 
Life of Martin Van Buren, President of the 
United States from 1837 to 1841, for the 
‘* American Statesmen ”’ series. 


Pror. F. A. Marcu, of Lafayette College, 
who is (we believe) Dr. Murray’s principal 
American assistant in the preparation of the 
New English Dictionary, will be the editor of a 
new magazine of popular philology, called Lan- 
guage, printed in the reformed spelling of the 
English and American Philological Societies. 


THE Swiney prize of £100 in money anda 
silver cup of the same value has been awarded 
to Mr. Sheldon Amos for his Systematic View of 
Jurisprudence. 


THE Critic of February 23 has a notice 
of the first edition of Mrs. Browning’s 
Collected Poems published in America, which 
seems to have appeared earlier than the corre- 
sponding English edition. The full title-page 
is as follows :—‘‘ A Drama of Exile: and other 
Poems. By Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, author 
of ‘The Seraphim and other Poems.’ (2 vols.) 
New York: Henry G. Langley, No. 8 Astor 
House. M,Dccc,xtv.” The Preface, dated 
“London, 50 Wimpole S', 1844,” covers six 
pages. Besides an explanation of the motives 
of the ‘‘ Drama of Exile” and the “ Vision of 
Poets,” it contains the following interesting 
passage :— 

‘My love and admiration have belonged to the 
great American people as long as I have felt proud 
of being an Englishwoman, and almost as long as 
I have loved poetry itself. But it is only of late 
that I have been admitted to the privilege of per- 
sonal gratitude to Americans, and only to-day 
that I am encouraged to offer to their hands an 
American edition of a new collection of my poems 
about to be published in my own country. This 
edition precedes the English one by a step—a step 
eagerly taken, and with a spring in it of pleasure 
and pride, suspended, however, for a moment that, 
by a cordial figure, I may kiss the soil of America, 
and address my thanks to those sons of the soil 
who, if strangers and foreigners, are yet kinsmen 
and friends, and who, if never seen, nor perhaps 
to be seen by eyes of mine, have already caused 
them to glisten by words of kindness and courtesy.’? 


THE second part of the review of Dr. Schlie- 

mann’s 7'roja in the Nation of February 28, 
making about nine columns in all, which we 
have taken the liberty of ascribing to Prof. 
Goodwin, concludes thus :— 
“We cannot doubt that everyone who now visits 
the land of Troy will feel that, while there are a 
few allusions in the Jliad which it is hard to recon- 
cile with the site of Hissarlik, this difficulty is not 
to be compared with the absolute impossibility of 
reconciling a far greater number with Bunarbashi, 
or with Strabo’s impossible site of Troy at the 
‘ village of the Tlians.’’’ 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


M. Caro, the popular professor at the Sor- 
bonne, has been chosen to represent the 
Académie frangaise at the celebration of the 
tercentenary of the University of Edinburgh, 
which is to be held on April 16. The Sorbonne 
itself will be represented by M. Méziéres, the 
Académie des Sciences by M. Pasteur and M. 
d’Abbadie, and the Académie des Inscriptions 
by M. Perrot. 

M. RovuERis said to have left a considerable 
work upon the men and the events of the Second 
Empire, upon which he was continuously 
engaged since he retired from public life. 
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M. RotHan, who has already published, both 
in the Revue des Deux-Mondes and independently, 
several studies on the diplomacy of the Second 
Empire, now has in hand a work dealing with 
the political condition of Europe at the time of 
the Sienco-Geumen War. 


Many of our readers will be glad to hear 
that the publication of Mélusine, the folk-lore 
journal edited by MM. H. Gaidoz and E. 
Rolland, is to be recommenced after an interval 
of six years. The numbers for 1877, forming 
the only volume in existence, dealt mainly with 
French folk-lore. As that branch of the sub- 
ject is now diligently worked by many hands, 
it will be the aim of the editors to devote them- 
selves in the future to the scientific study of 
the materials in existence, with special reference 
to what has been ascertained about the folk- 
lore and mythology of savage races. In their 
prospectus they protest against ‘‘ une prétendue 
mythologie indo-européenne.” Mélusine will 
appear monthly, at the subscription price of 
sixteen shillings for a volume of twenty-four 
monthly parts. 


THE city of Paris, which cares much for her 
ancient history, and for preserving and publish- 
ing her old records (in spite of, or, perhaps, in 
consequence of, the Revolution), has just issued, 
in the collection under the auspices ‘‘ de l’édilité 
parisienne,” vol. i. of the Registres des Délibéra- 
tions du Bureau de la Ville de Paris, coverin 
the years 1499-1526, edited by the skilled han 
of M. Francois Bonnardot. When will the 
authorities of London bestir themselves to do 
the like with their at least as important and 
interesting records ? 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
STRANGLED. 

TueErzE is a legend in some Spanish book 
About a noisy reveller who, at night, 
Returning home with others, saw a light 

Shine from a window, and climbed up to look, 

And saw within the room, hanged to a hook, 
His own self-strangled self, grim, rigid, white, 
And who, struck sober by that livid sight, 

Feasting his eyes, in tongue-tied horror shook. 

Has any man a fancy to peep in 
And see, as through a window, in the Past, 

His nobler self, self-choked with coils of sin, 


mo or folly? Round the throat whipped 
ast 


The nooses give the face a stiffened grin. 
’Tis but thyself. Look well. Why be aghast? 


E. LEE HaAMItron. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. WILLIAM BLANCHARD JERROLD, eldest 
son of Douglas Jerrold, godson and also son-in- 
law of Laman Blanchard, died on March 10, 
after a short illness. For twenty-six years he 
had been the editor of Lloyd’s Weekly News. 
He was a voluminous contributor to the peri- 
odical press, author of Lives of Napoleon III. 
and Cruikshank, of several plays, and of more 
than one book about Egypt. He was also the 
founder and president of the English branch of 
the International Literary Association. A Life 
of Gustave Doré from his pen has been announced 
for some time past. 


THE widow of John Brown, of Harper’s 
Ferry fame, died at San Francisco on Feb- 
eam 29. She was the confidant of her hus- 
band’s plans, and sympathised with his efforts. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
IN the Antiquary for March we have the 
second portion of the Rev. John Brownbill’s 
‘“‘Earlier Life of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex,” which is as interesting and important 





as the first. He would be doing a service if 
he were to give us a complete biography of a 
man who was, whatever we may think of his 
moral character, one of the most powerful 
forces of the sixteenth century. Mr. W. Carew 
Hazlitt’s paper on the Prisons of Venice will 
repay perusal. We have been taught from 
childhood to think that the prison system of the 
Queen of the Adriatic was something exception- 
ally horrible ; from Mr. Hazlitt’s paper we are 
induced to think that thisis a mistake. Detest- 
able it was, no doubt, but, when we call to 
mind the atrocities that were done in Germany, 
England, and France, we see no ground for 
maintaining that there was anything exception- 
ally cruel in the Venetian system. The Rev. 
J. T. Fowler has an appreciative review of Mr. 
North’s Church Bells of Bedfordshire. He is 


himself very learned in bell-lore, and can fully | 


enter into the dryest details of Mr. North’s 
work. Mr. Wheatley’s paper on the ‘‘ History 
and Development of the House” is amusing, 
but contains nothing new. 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for February contains notes and defi- 
nitions of many of the terms used in the 
“Codigo de los Usages de Barcelona,” which 
are valuable aids to the study of mediaeval and 
feudal legislation. Another paper of interest is a 
reprint of an essay by Don Augustino Salesio, 
1760, on the worship of Isis, and her ‘“ sodali- 
cium vernarum ” at Valencia. The unpublished 
Memoria on the Jesuit Missions to the Guarani 
Indians is continued. The utter childishness 
of their whole policy, as here revealed, quite 
accounts for their failure to make a nation of 
this, in many respects, noble race. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
** JURY-MAST.” 
Cambridge : March 8, 1884. 

The etymology of this difficult word has at 
last, in my opinion, been solved. The solu- 
tion is due to Mr. Fennell, editor of the 
Stanford Dictionary, who discovered it by a 
perusal of the Promptorium Parvulorum. At 
p- 268 of Way’s edition we have the entry, 
** Juwere [also spelt iver, iwere, iwvr’ in other 
MSS.], remedium.” This word immediately 
follows a number of others, in which the initial 
i stands for j, so that the spellings practically 
give us the forms juwere, juer, juere, juwre— 
i.e., on the supposition that v and w here repre- 
sent u, as is so frequently the case. It only 
remains to follow up the clue thus given. 

The j shows us that the word is probably 
French; and I have no doubt that it is one of 
the numerous ‘“aphetic’? words of our lan- 
guage, to use Dr. Murray’s term; and that an 
initial a has been dropped. We should thus 
obtain a form ajuere or ajwwere. But this very 
form occurs in Godefroy’s Dictionary, s.v. aiueor, 
‘*celui qui aide, qui vient en aide, auxiliaire et, 
quelquefois, complice.” He cites /i aiveres from 
St. Bernard’s Sermons, in the phrase ‘ molt est 
fealz aiueres””—i.e., “he isa very faithful helper” 
—where the s is merely the suffix of the nom- 
inative case. Other forms cited by him are aiuor, 
adiuedur, adiuere, adjudeor, the connexion of 
which with the Latin adiutor cannot be mis- 
taken. It is also closely allied to our word aid, 
which appears in Old French in the varying 
forms «aide, ayde, earlier ainde, answering to a 
Latin form adjuta, while the verb appears not 
only as aidier, but as ainer—i.e., ajuer. The 
adj. adjutory is duly given by Dr. Murray, and I 
think it is now clear that a jury-mast is really 
an ajury-mast—i.e., an aid-mast or an x ay 
mast. And, in fact, ajury is practically the 
French form of adjutory. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to note how precisely the word adjutory 
gives the sense required. 

I may add that the Stanford Dictionary is 
intended to explain such alien words and 
phrases as occur in English literature, especially 
in modern times. Information concerning it 
can be obtained from the editor, C. A. M. 
Fennell, Esq., The Villa, Trumpington, Cam- 
bridge. WALTER W. SKEAT. 








WORDS, OR MEANINGS OF WORDS, FOR THE 
‘*NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.” 
10 Savile Row, W.: March 8, 1884. 
Have you heard or read of the verb ‘to 
apple,” used to signify getting stout below the 
waistcoat ? A Canudian settler called to consult 
me the other day about his son, They both 
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went afterwards into Norfolk to pay a visit, the 


father being a native of that county. On 
returning, I congratulated the son on his im- 
proved appearance, when the father said, 
‘Well, J am all the better for my native air; I 
believe I am beginning to ‘apple’ here,” and 
he placed his hands on the region below his 
waist. ‘‘My friends,’ he added, “laugh at 
me, and say I am appling.” If one compares 
the wmbilicus with the depressed eye of a ‘‘ Nor- 
folk pippin,” the origin of this use of the word 
‘apple’ becomes pretty clear, unless one is 
deceiving oneself by such a resemblance. 

Only a few days since, I heard another word, 
used by a patient in describing his symptoms, 
which is evidently a corruption, but which is 
perhaps worth noting. He, referring also to 
the abdominal region, said, ‘“‘I often feel a 
‘pobbling’ here.” This, I presume, is ‘‘ bub- 
bling,” for that is what he felt, though he had 
never thought of the likeness between the two 
words, and seemed to hesitate to accept my 
suggestion to that effect. JouN MARSHALL, 








‘© ANGLO-SAXON.” 
London : March 8, 1884. 

I cannot plead guilty to Mr. Freeman’s 
implied charge of being acquainted with his 
opinion on this question only at second-hand. 
Nor do I find from his letter that I have either 
overlooked or misunderstood any of the state- 
ments on the subject which are contained in 
the Appendix Notes A and B in the first volume 
of his History of the Norman Conquest. 

Mr. Freeman’s inability to understand the 
meaning of the passage in the Dictionary seems 
hard to account for, supposing him to have 
read the entire article, and not merely the im- 
mediate context of the words which he quotes. 
To me, the writer of the article seems to main- 
tain, with perfect clearness, that the compound 
Angul-Seaxe, when used by Alfred or Aithel- 
stin, signified the Saxons of England (or of 
the Angul-cynn) as distinguished from certain 
other Saxons; and the arguments in favour 
of this view appear to be very strong. In 
the first place, it will scarcely be doubted that 
when Paul Warnefrid talks of Angli Saxones, 
or Saxonum <Anglorum genus, he means those 
Saxons who had become Angli, as opposed to 
the Old Saxons of the Continent. It is true 
that this is Continental usage ; but the fact that 
these examples are a century older than the 
earliest English example supports Dr. Murray’s 
opinion that the term was of Continental origin. 
In the second place, the existence of the name 
Eald-Seaxe cither implies the existence of a 
corresponding name for the insular Saxons, or 
it would almost inevitably suggest the formation 
of one. Supposing the necessity of such a 
distinctive name to have been felt, the com- 
pound Angul-Seaxe, ‘‘ English Saxons,” would 
certainly be the most obvious and accurate 
designation which could be employed. As Mr. 
Freeman has himself frequently pointed out, 
the Saxons of this island habitually spoke of 
themselves and their language as ‘ English.” 
In the third place, there is no analogy in Old 
English for the joining two ethnic names 
together to denote a union of the peoples which 
they represent ; whereas, if the first element in 
Angul-Seaxe be, as I maintain, a specific or 
defining prefix, the formation of the word is 
exactly parallel to that of Bretwalas, Riimwalas, 
Hre’-Gotan, and other national names. Several 
other arguments might be adduced in favour 
of the view advocated in the Dictionary, but I 
will not now attempt to discuss the question 
further. 

The passagein the Penny Cyclopaedia to which 
Mr. Freeman refers me is no doubt a perfetly 
lucid statement of opinion; but I do not see 
that it is anything more. In fact, the only 
argument which it contains is that the use of 








‘* Anglo-Saxons ” for ‘‘ Saxons of England” is 
altogether modern—a statement which Mr. 


Freeman himself would not accept. 
HENRY BRADLEY. 








SAXON SUN-DIALS. 

London: March 10, 1884. 
The extreme rarity of Saxon sun-dials, or, 
perhaps, the paucity of dials that have been 
recognised as such, will render the discovery 
of an example in Daglingworth church, near 
Cirencester, of some interest to antiquaries. 
In this case there can be no doubt that the 
dial is coeval with the church, which has been 
pronounced by several of our best authorities 
to be Saxon. As in other equally early ex- 
amples, the five principal hours are marked on 
the stone, and the dial is placed over the south 
doorway. At Daglingworth it has been well 
protected by a porch of somewhat later date. 
I hope that this notice may lead to a careful 
examination of the walls of other early churches, 

J. Park HARRISON. 








MACAULAY’S NEW ZEALANDER. 
Edinburgh : March 11, 184. 

It is, I suppose, open to anyone to hold that 
Macaulay may have invented his own New 
Zealander ; and, for anything I ever read to 
the contrary, this is the most rational opinion 
to abide by. But, for the benefit of those who 
insist that, whoever may have stumbled on the 
idea first, Macaulay must needs have found it 
ready dressed for him in modern garb by some 
previous writer, I would suggest that some 
attention be paid to the claims of Joseph 
Wilcocks, the author of Roman Conversations. 
In the second volume of this work, first pub- 
lished in 1793, there occurs the following 
passage spoken on the occasion of a visit to 
the Obelisk of Sesostris at Rome :— 
‘© O my dear pupil, though I am no prophet [the 
speaker is fresh from a quotation from the Prophet 

ahum], let me contemplate in imagination the 
probable history of future ages. Two thousand 
years hence some foreigners will, perhaps, be 
going up the Thames in search of antiquities, in 
the same manner as Norden lately went up the 
Nile. . . . Rowing, then, along the widespread 
desolation of London, they will pass through some 
arches of its broken bridges standing in the middle 
of the stream. On the grassy shore perhaps they 
will view with admiration the still remaining 
portico of St. Paul’s, and, perhaps, one of the 
towers of Westminster Abbey, and be shown the 
pool of water where Westminster Hall and the 
Houses of Parliament once stood,’’ &c. 


An extract from the Roman Conversations, in- 
cluding the above passage, is made in the 
Annual Register for the year 1792 (published 
in 1793). Wilcocks’ book, and, still more, the 
Annual Register, Macaulay is likely enough to 
have skimmed over as a boy. It may be worth 
remarking that in the Conversations we are also 
treated to ‘‘ every school-boy knows,” though 
Wilcocks’ school-boy is less heavily weighted 
with learning than his successor in the Hdin- 
burgh Review. 

But, to give the school-boy a holiday and 
return to the New Zealander, as it will hardly 
be maintained that Wilcocks found his illustra- 
tion in a MS. letter of Horace Walpole’s, we 
need not assume that Macaulay found it in 
Walpole, Wilcocks, or anybody else. The New 
Zealander is quite in Macaulay’s own style of 
thought ; and the occasion when, so far as can 
be known, he first employed the illustration 
was one when it may very well have occurred 
to him apart from anything he ever heard or 
read, always excepting what is as old as the 
Hebrew prophets. Two years before the 
review of Ranke was published (October 1840 
Macaulay was in Rome for the first time, an 







under the date of November 22, 1838, after 
ay oy | a visit to the newly discovered tomb 
of the baker Eurysaces, he goes on to say :— 


‘To indulge in a sort of reflection which I often 
fall into here, the day may come when London, 
then dwindled to the dimensions of the parish of 
St. Martin’s, and supported in its decay by the 
expenditure of wealthy Patagonians and New 
Zealanders, may have no more important questions 
to decide than the arrangement of ‘ Afflictions 
sore long time I bore’ of some baker in Hounds- 
ditch ’*(Zife, vol. ii., p. 30). 

From this to the New Zealander with his 
sketch-book it will be seen there is but a short 
step; and, considering the conditions under 
which he made the entry in his journal, it is 
easy to believe that the reflection occurred to 
him at first-hand. The direction of it is that 
in which his thoughts would naturally be 
travelling every day. A newly arrived stranger 
from the far north, he found himself elbowed 
by other inquisitive strangers in the city with 
whose ancient glories his mind was busy, for he 
was then engaged in polishing his Lays. 

Jas. R. SIBBALD. 





London: March 1, 1884. 

In the AcADEMY of March 1 I observe a 
short article on the origin of Macaulay’s New 
Zealander. The conceit itself is obvious enough, 
and no doubt might be traced to a variety of 
authors; but that, as a matter of fact, Macaulay 
took it from any of the sources you mention I 
rather doubt. In all probability it was sug- 
gested to him by his master in rhetoric, Gibbon, 
who, in one of those poetical passages scattered 
so lavishly throughout his immortal History 
(chap. xxv., ‘‘ Account of Britain ”), writes :— 


‘Tf, in the neighbourhood of the commercial and 
literary town of Glasgow, a race of cannibals has 
really existed, we may contemplate, in the period 
of the Scottish history, the opposite extremes of 
savage and civilised life. Such reflections tend to 
enlarge the circles of our ideas; and to encourage 
the pleasing hope that New Zealand may produce, 
in some future age, the Hume of the Southern 
Hemisphere.”’ 

I know nothing of the other passages in 
various authors in which the idea may be 
traced, and to one of which Gibbon himself 
may be indebted (though, of course, not Kirke 
White, Mrs. Barbauld, or Shelley). You show 
that Macaulay could hardly have seen the 
passage from Walpole’s Letters. There is no par- 
ticular probability that Macaulay, omnivorous 
as he was, ever read the voyage of La Billardiere, 
or that La Billardiere himself was not indebted 
to Gibbon for the passage quoted by Mr. Colenso, 
since his History was even translated into 
French before the voyage was written. 

ALFRED H. Hutu. 








‘‘THE SEA-BLUE BIRD OF MARCH.” 
Brookwood, Woking: March 6, 1884. 

Permit me to suggest that the bird so styled 
by the Laureate is the wheatear (Sazicolor 
Oenanthe). It is one of the very few migratory 
birds that arrive here in March; I might say 
one of the two which always appear in that 
month, the other being the chiff-chaff, which 
frequents tree-tops; but the wheatear is 4 
ground bird, frequenting the sea-coast and 
stony moorlands, where it may often be seen 
to ‘‘ flit by underneath the barren bush.”’ The 
colour of its back and upper plumage is, in 
spring (for it changes later in the season), gray- 
blue—very much that of the sea as viewed from 
the coast of the eastern counties, and might 
fairly be called sea-blue. 

The Laureate’s bird cannot, I think, be the 
kingfisher, which is not, in England at least, 
in any special sense a bird of March, which 
does not flit, but darts like an arrow, and 
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whose deep blue lustrous colour does not re- 
mind one of the sea. 
JoHN M. GILLINGTON. 


[A. N. A. also writes to the same effect on 
behalf of the wheatear. Dr. E. Spender, of 
Bath, suggests the blue titmouse. The Rev. J. 
Hoskyns Abrahall sends a collection of passages 
from White’s Selborne recording the appearance 
of the swallowin March. But surely it is more 
consistent with the poetical genius of the 
Laureate that he should recall a passage from 
Aleman than that he should embody a fact in 
natural history. The Rev. W. Houghton wishes 
to state that his ‘‘ doubts are dissipated” by 
Mr. Wharton’s letter—‘‘ the kingfisher must be 
the bird intended.” —Ep. ACADEMY. ] 








TORKINGTON’S ‘‘ PILGRIMAGE.” 
Upper Clapton : March 10, 1884. 

Mr. Tuer should not be angry with me for 
capturing a literary pirate, but rather thank 
me, or at least enquire into my accusations. 
I am no Rhadamanthus, but have gone very 
carefully over the ‘‘ Pilgrimage ”’ of Sir R. Guyl- 
forde’s chaplain and that of Torkington, and 
have marked in the margin of the latter what 
has been copied or imitated from the former, 
so that I can state the results. The present 
text of Torkington ends on p. 72 with a bit of 
chronology in Latin, and of the remaining 
seventy-one pages matter equal to at least 
thirty is stolen from the other almost word for 
word. Sundry more or less exact imitations 
require to be added to complete the census. 
This is the sum of my report, and it is in the 
power of anyone who has access to the two 
works to judge whether Mr. Tuer or myself 
deals with facts. In one instance, thirteen or 
fourteen pages of Torkington are wholly taken 
from the earlier work with the exception of 
perhaps half-a-score lines. In truth, nearly all 
that is said of the Holy Places is derived from 
the same source. Of the quotations elsewhere 
I now say nothing. Let it be remembered that 
Guylforde’s pilgrimage was in 1506-7, and 
that it was printed by Pynson in 1511, while 
that of Torkington began in 1517. I hope I 
have made my meaning plain; and, if Mr. 
Tuer likes, I can let him have a marked copy 
of his volume with references to most of the 
pages in the Camden Society’s edition of the 
other book. B. H. CowPer. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, March 17, 8 p.m. Society_of Arts: Cantor 
Lecture. ** The —y ~ tw for Coinage,” II., by 
arris. 


Prof. W. Chandler : 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘Hume’s Treatise of 
Human Nature,” IV., by Mr. W. R. Browne. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘‘ Evolution.” 

TUESDAY, Marchi8,3p.m. Royal Institution: ** Animal 
Heat,” III., by Prof. gee. wig? 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘The Recent Decline in 
the English Death-rate, considered in Connexion 
with the Causes of Death,” by Mr. G. B. Longstaff. 

8 p.m. Civil supenee ** Wire-Gun Construc- 
tion,” by Mr. J. A. Longridge. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: *‘ Borneo,” by Mr. B. 
Francis Cobb. 

8.30 p.m. ae: “Description of the 
Sternum of Dinornis elephantopus,”’ by Sir R. Owen; 
“The Diseases of Carnivorous Animals living in the 
Gardens,” by Mr. J. B. Sutton; ** Exhibition and 
Description of a Skull of an Australian Sea-Lion,” 
by Mr. J. W. Clark. 

WEDNEsDAY, March 19,8 p.m. Geological. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “'The Elephant in 
Freedom and Captivity,” by Mr. G. P. Sanderson. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological: ‘* Review of the 
Evidence and Theories relative to Caesar’s Landing- 
Place,” by Mr. T. Morgan. 

AY, March 20, 3 oe Royal Institution: “The 
Older Electricity,” IV., by Prof. Tyndall. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ‘* Hairs occurring on the 
Stamens in Plants,” by Mr. Greenwood Pim; 
“Closure of Cyclostomatous Bryazoa,” by Mr. 
A. W. Waters; * Life-History of Aecidium bellidis,” 
by Mr. C. B. Plowright; “ Diatomaceae from 
Socotra,” by Mr. F. Kitton. 

8 p.m. Civil E eers: “‘ Compressed Air and 
oo —_ igs -~ im b =. A. 3 — 

.m. : ** Histo juggestions in 

the Mahabharata,” by Mr. C. J. Stone. 


8 p.m. Chemical; “The Preparation of Marsh 





Gas,” by Dr. Gladstone and Mr. Tribe ; “‘ The Action 
of Dibrom-a-Napthol upon the Amines,” by Mr. R. 
Meldola. 

Frimay. March 21, 8 p.m. Philological : “The Keltie 
Derivations in Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary,” 
by Mr. T. Powell. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Emerson,” by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. 

SATURDAY, March 22, 3n.m. Royal Institution : “ Photo- 
graphic Action,” IV., by Capt. Abney. 

3 p.m. Physical: ‘‘Hall’s Phaenomena,” by 
Prof. S. P. Thompson and Mr. Colman C. Starling, 
and by Mr. H. Tomlinson ; ‘‘Some Propositions in 
Electro-Magnetics,” by Prof. 8. P. Thompson and 
Mr. W. M. Moorsom. 








SCIENCE. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION IN 
CANADA, 


DESPITE some natural misgiving that followed 
at first upon the announcement that the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science had 
resolved to meet. outside the limits of the 
United Kingdom, the arrangements now made 
more than justify the novel experiment. 

Wednesday, August 27, has been fixed for the 
opening day at Montreal, and Lord Rayleigh 
will be the president. The vice-presidents show 
a predominance of Canadian names. The general 
treasurer is Prof. A. W. Williamson; the 
general secretaries are Capt. Douglas Galton, 
Mr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt, and Prof. T. G. 
Bonney. The following will be the presi- 
dents of sections :—Mathematical and physical 
science, Sir William Thomson; chemical science, 
Prof. Roscoe; geology, Mr. W. T. Blanford; 
biology, Prof. Moseley ; geography, (probably) 
Sir Leopold M‘Clintock ; economic science and 
statistics, Sir Richard Temple; mechanical 
science, Sir Frederick Bramwell ; anthropology, 
Dr. E. B. Tylor. Itis expected that the popular 
discourses will be delivered by Mr. Crookes, 
Dr. Dallinger, and Prof. Ball. The committee 
of section A have set the example of announcing 
the two following subjects for special discussion 
—‘‘ The Seat of the Electromotive Forces in the 
Voltaic Cell” and ‘‘The Connexion of Sun- 
spots with Terrestrial Phenomena.” 

It is needless to add that the picnic aspects 
of the meeting have not been overlooked. The 
Canadian Parliament has already voted a con- 
siderable sum to provide free passages and free 
living for all the officials of the association, as 
well as 14,000 dollars (£2,800) towards the 
passage money of members. The Government 
railways will likewise be thrown open free to all. 
The steamship companies, the railway com- 
panies, and the telegraph companies also offer 
liberal terms. Not to be behindhand in gener- 
osity, the council of the association has resolved 
to extend the usual privileges of associates to 
the near relatives of members, to the number of 
three. 

The American Association holds its annual 
meeting at Philadelphia on September 3; and 
it is understood that Sir W. Thomson will after- 
ward proceed to Baltimore to deliver a course of 
lectures at the Johns Hopkins University. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEO-LATIN NAMES FOR “‘ ARTICHOKE.” 
London : Feb. 26, 1884. 

The Italian carciofo, pronounced * (kkartchéfo) 
and the French artichaut (artishé) may be con- 
sidered, with very few exceptions,» as the two 
representatives of all the Neo-Latin names of 
the present list. Ccrciofo, as is generally ad- 
mitted, is derived from the Arabic harshaf; 
while the Spanish alcachofa (alkachéfa) and 
other words analogous to it are derived from 
al-harshaf, or the same Arabic word preceded 
by the article. Artichaut, on the contrary, is 
derived from the Neo-Latin articoctus; while 
another Arabic synonym, ardishauki, is quite 
analogous to a second Low-Latin form, arti- 
coccus, to the Venetian articioco (artichdéko), the 
Milanese articioch (artichék), the Frioulan ardi- 









e~ (ardigh6ék), and the Lower Engadine 
omanese artischoc (artishdk). I have said 
“Venetian” and not “Italian” articioco, 
because this word or articiocco (arttichdko, 
arttichokko), like arciocco (artchékko), or Florio’s 
arciciocco and arcicioffo (artchichédkko, artchi- 
chéffo), certainly does not belong to the Italian 
language, which only admits, contrary to the 
pretensions of some lexicographers, carciofo or 
the rural carciofano (kkartchéfano). 

The Venetian articioco and all the words in 
which the first ¢ (k) in articoccus is changed 
either into (sh) or (ch) must have come from 
France to Italy, and not vice versa, as the Latin 
(k) would not have been changed, but must have 
remained under the forms (artikéko, artikék) in 
genuine Venetian and Milanese words, as 
happens in ca (ka) ‘‘house,” cossa (kdsa) 
‘‘ thing,” from the Latin cisa ‘‘ cottage,” causa 
**cause.” (Artichoko), on the contrary, follows 
the French changes of chez (she) ‘‘ in” or ‘‘ to 
the house of,” and chose (shdz) ‘‘ thing,” also 
from the Latin césa and causa. The second 
ce (k), however, in articioco, &e., is derived 
directly from the Low-Latin ce in articoccus ; 
while the French and Mentonese second ¢ in 
artichaut and e@rcicotaro is derived from the ct 
of the previous articoctus, and this, as I think, 
from a still older articactus, three forms to 
be found in Du Cange as Low-Latin words, 
together with articoccalus, their synonym. Now, 
if we take into consideration (1) that, although 
cinira is the usual Latin word for ‘‘ artichoke,” 
cactus or cactos is also used by Pliny either in 
the sense of ‘‘artichoke” or ‘‘ cardoon,” just 
the same as the Greek «dros of Theocritus, &e. ; 
(2) that &pr: prefixed means very often ‘‘ newly, 
just now, lately, new, recent,” &c., as in 
aptitvyla ‘‘ recent union,” from &pr: and Cedyrupe 
‘to couple,” dprigwos ““who has come into 
life but recently,” from &pr: and (wh “life,” &e., 
&c.—we are induced to think that articactus 
may be explained by &pr and cactus, quasi 
“*new ” or ‘‘ recently evolved head of artichoke,” 
a meaning which the French artichaut possesses 
very often in its more limited acceptation, as 
a perfect synonym of téte d’artichaut. 

Derivatives from articoccus or articoctus will 
be recognised generally by the change of the 
first c(k) into (sh, ch). Such words are followed 
by the figure 1. Derivatives from harsha/ will 
present the change of (h) into (k), while (f) is 
generally permanent. The words of this group 
are followed by the figure 2. Derivatives from 
al-harshaf undergo the same changes as the 
preceding in their second element, while their 
first element, or the Arabic article al, is gener- 
ally permanent or sometimes substituted by 
(es, as, is, s). The words of this third group 
are followed by the figure 3. Here it ought to 
be remembered (1) that in Majorcan, es (as) 
is one of the masculine definite articles, and so 
is es (es) in the Ariégeois Gascon dialect ; 
(2) that final (no, na, na, en) seem to point to 
an adjectival termination, as in the Italian car- 
ciofano, quasi ‘‘cinara carciofina,” while final 
(lo, la, la, le, el, ul, ru) seem to be diminutive 
suffixes, as in the Roman carciofolo, the Men’ 
tonese arcicotaro, formed by metathesis from 
(arkichétaru ?), &c., and analogous to articoc- 
calus. 

List of Names. 

I. ITALIAN, carciofo (kkartchéfo) 2, *carcio- 
fano (kkartchéfano) 2; Jtoman, carciofolo (kkar- 
tchéfolo) 2; Sussarese, iscarzoffa (ixxarttsdffa) 3 ; 
Neapolitan, carcioffola (kkartchéffla) 2; Abruz- 
zese Ulteriore Primo, carciofono (kkartchdfana) 2 ; 
Abruzzese Citeriore, scarciofona (skartchofma) 3 ; 
Tarantino, scarcioppola (skartchoppol) 3; Sici- 
lian, cacocciula (kkakétchula) 2 ; Venetian, arti- 
cioco (artichileo) 1; Veronese, arzicioco (artsi- 
chéko) 1; Bellunese, articioch (artichék) 1, arzi- 
cioch (artsichédk) 1; Lingua Franca of Algiers, 
carchouf (karshif) 2.——II. SARDINIAN : Logu- 
dorese, iscarzoffa (iskarttsdffa) 3; Cagliaritan, 
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canciofa (kkantchéfa) 2. III. SpanisH, al- 
cachofa (alkachéfa) 3, *alcarchofa (alkarchéfa) 3 ; 
Murcian,” alcaucil (alkauthil), *alcauci (al- 
kauth{), *alcacil (alkathil), *alcaci (alkathf) ; 
Andalusian,” alcarcil (alkarthil). IV. Por- 
TUGUESE, alcachofra (‘olkoshdfre) 3, *alcachofa 
(‘olkoshfo) 3, *alcachofre (‘olkeshéfra) 3. 

V. GENOESE, articiocca (artichdkka) 1; Men- 
tonese, arcicotaro (archikétaru) 1. VI. GALLO- 
Trauic: Milanese, articioch (artichdk) 1 ; Bres- 
ciano, *artigioch (artijék) 1; Bolognese, carciofel 
(karchofel) 2 ; Modenese, carciofen (karchéfen) 2, 
*scarciof (skarchéf) 3; Reggiano,* carcioffen 
(karchoffen) 2, articiock (artichoh) 1 ; Romagnuolo 
Faentino, carciof (karchéf) 2, carcioful (karché- 
ful) 2; Romagnuolo Imolese, scarciofel (skarché- 
fel) 3; Parmesan, articiock (artichéh) 1. 
VII. FRIOULAN, ardichoce (ardighdk) 1, artighoce 
(artighbk) 1.——VIII. RoMANESE: Oberland, 
artitschoc (artichdk) 1; Lower Engadine, arti- 
schoc (artishdk) 1.——IX. Occrrantan, ?—— 
X. CATALONIAN, carxofa (korshofe) 2, *carchofa 
(kerchéfa) 2, escarxofa (askorshdfe) 3; Valencian, 
carchofa (karchéfa) 2; Majorcan, carxofa (ker- 
shéfo) 2.——XI. MopERN OccITANIAN: Pro- 
vencal,¢ artichaou (artichéu, artitsiu) 1, arqui- 
ohaou (arkichiu) 1, cachoflo (kachoflo) 2, cachofle 
(kachétle) 2, carchocle (karchékle) 2; Langue- 
docien,* carchoflo (karchéflo) 2, carchofle (kar- 
chéfle) 2, archichaou (archichéu) 1, escarchofo 
eskarch6fo) 3, escarjofo (eskarzhéfo) 3, *escarjoso 
eskarzhéso) 3; Gascon, artichaou (artishau) 1 ; 
Rouergois, orchichaou (orchichéu) 1, ortichaou 
(ortichau) 1, richichaou (richichdu) 1. XII. 
FRANCO - OCCITANIAN, ? XIII. ANCIENT 
FRENCH, ?——XIV. FRENCH, artichaut (arti- 
shé) 1; Walloon, articho (Artishé) 1; Rouchi, 
artissiau (artisié) 1.—-XV. WALLACHIAN, 
anghinari (angindre). 

Norrs.—* Words between brackets are written 
phonetically according to the following conven- 
tional symbols, and only words so written are to 
be taken into consideration in all T have said about 
their changes, derivations, kc. Symnots: la=a 
in father; 2,a=ain fat; 3, a=ainall; 4, e=e 
in bed; 5, e=French ¢; 6, 9=w in but; 7, a= 
French ¢ in cheval ‘‘ horse ;”’ 8, ‘9 = guttural Por- 
tuguese a in mal ‘‘ evil;’’ 9,i=e in me; 10, 0= 
French o in or “gold; 11, o= French o in mot 
“‘word;’? 12, u=oo in fool; 13, ch= Itahan ci in 
cacio *‘ cheese ;’’ 14, tech =Italian cci in caccio ‘*T 
drive away ;’’ 15, ch = Romanese ¢g in tgi ‘‘ who; ”’ 
16, d= Frenchd; 17, f=fin foe; 18, ff = Italian 
I; 19, g=g in go; 20, h=A in horse; 21, j= 
{talian gi in agio ‘‘ease;’’? 22, k= in cook; 23, 
kk = Italian ce in bocca ‘‘mouth;’’ ‘24,. x = Ger- 
man ch in nacht “night;’’ 25, x =the same, but 
stronger; 26, 1=French/; 27, /= Portuguese / 
in alma ‘‘soul;’’ 28, n= French n in nez ‘nose ;’” 
29, n= ng in singer; 30, p=p in pea; 31, pp= 
Italian pp; 32, r=r in marine; 33, s=s in so; 
34, sh=sh in she; 35, t=French ¢; 36, tt= 
Italian ¢¢; 37, th= th in think; 38, th = th in the; 
39, ts = Italian z in /a zappa “‘the mattock;’’ 40, 
tts =Italian zz in pazszo ‘‘mad;’ 41, zh=s in 
pleasure. (')=accent ; (—)=long quantity ; 
(*) = id. with accent.——(*) precedes archaic, ob- 
solete, or uncommon words. 

» The Murcian and Andalusian names for “ arti- 
choke’? are derived from the Arabic a/l-cadcil 
‘chard good to eat’’ according to P. de Alcala 
(see Dozy’s Glossaire, &c., p. 89 of the second edi- 
tion); and the Wallachian name is nothing else 
than the Modern-Greek ayywdpa (anginara), de- 
rived from the Greek xwdpa, Latin cindra, Tosk 
Albanian xiwdpd (hinarth), but articioc (artichok) 1 
n the Albanian of Scutari. 

¢ The words of this List which are in use in 
Italy on the north of Reggio of Modena, and in 
France on the north of the Cevennes, are all 
derived from the Low-Latin articoccus or articoctus, 
although derivatives from the Arabic harshaf or 
al-harshaf may also occur in the Reggiano, Pro- 
vencal, and Languedocien dialects together with 
the Low- Latin derivatives. On the south of Reggio, 
on the contrary, as well as on the south of 
Bayonne and in the whole Spanish peninsula, all 
the names for ‘‘ artichoke’’ show an Arabic origin. 


L.-L. BONAPARTE, 





THE ORIGIN OF CHINESE CIVILISATION. 
Louvain : March 10, 1884. 

I have to thank M. de La Couperie for his 
answer to my letter. I have no desire to open 
a discussion on a footing of equality with so 
eminent a Sinologue; but I wish to define 
accurately the ground of debate. I had no 
intention of speaking of Chinese literature, but 
of the internal culture of the people, and 
especially of their beliefs. On this pot I am 
glad to see how much M. de La Couperie allows, 
and that we agree very nearly. It would be 
necessary to press the matter still farther, and 
discuss especially the origin and date of the 
mythical books of China, the hypothesis of older 
books which no longer exist, &c.; but, as the 
eminent Professor promises us important dis- 
coveries on the same ground, it is proper to 
await them before continuing any remarks 
which might be more or less invalidated by 
such discoveries. C. DE HARLEZ. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Co. have made arrange- 
ments for the issue, in monthly parts, of a new 
practical and comprehensive work on horticul- 
ture, to be published under the title of Cassell’s 
Popular Gardening. It will- be edited by Mr. 
D. T. Fish; and the contributors will include 
Mr. William Early, of Ilford; Mr. William 
Ingram, of Belvoir; Mr. Richard Dean, of 
Ealing; Mr. William Coleman, of Eastnor 
Castle; Dr. Maxwell T. Masters; Mr. W. Wild- 
smith, of Heckfield Place; Mr. James Britten, of 
the British Museum; Mr. W. Watson, of Kew 
Gardens; Mr. J. Hudson, of Gunnersbury Park ; 
Mr. W. Thomson; Mr. Willis, of Sir John 
Lawe’s Laboratory, Harpenden; Mr. W. Car- 
michael, late gardener to the Prince of Wales ; 
Mr. W. H. Gower, of The Nurseries, Tooting; 
Mr. Lynch, curator of the Cambridge Botanic 
Gardens ; Mr. Goldring; Dr. Gordon Stables ; 
&e. 

THE discovery of an early human skull at 
Tilbury has been quickly followed by a similar 
find at Podhaba, near Prague. This latter was 
unearthed in a bed of chalk where the tusk of a 
mammoth had been dug out a few days pre- 
viously, which gives an indication of its age. 
The characteristics of this skull are the extremely 
low forehead and the excessive development of 
the ridges, in both of which points it resembles 
the famous Neanderthal skull, though its facial 
angle is yet lower. 


THE Seismological Society of Japan, which 
was established in 1880 for the purpose of 
stimulating the study of earthquake-phenomena, 
has just issued the sixth volume of its T'rans- 
actions. Prof. Milne, who is one of the leading 
spirits of this society, opens the volume with a 
paper on ‘“ Earth Pulsations,” in which he 
sketches the present state of our knowledge of 
microseismic disturbances. There are also 
descriptions of several new instruments for 
recording shocks, and a catalogue of the earth- 
quakes recently felt in Tokio. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE second volume of the 7’ransactions of the 
Cambridge Philological Society, which (like the 
first) is edited by Prof. Postgate and published 
by Messrs. Triibner, consists mainly of the 
papers read during the year 1881. But there 
are also several original contributions of value. 
Among these are Prince L.-L. Bonaparte’s 
paper on ‘‘ Words connected with the Vine in 
Latin and the Neo-Latin Languages,” which is 
published in concert with the Philological 
Society of London; Prof. Zupitza’s ‘‘ English 
Etymology in 1881 and 1882,” which is sub- 
stantially a review of the Dictionaries of Skeat, 
Wedgwood, and A, Smythe Palmer; the Rev. 





H. T. Tozer’s ‘‘ Topographical Investigations 
in Greece and Western Asia;” and Mr. H. 
Sweet’s ‘‘ Spelling Reform in its relation to the 
History of English Literature,”’ being a lecture 
delivered at Cambridge in May 1581. Mr. 
Walter Leaf reviews recent Homer literature ; 
the Rev. R. D. Hicks that of Plato; Prof. Nettle- 
ship that of Virgil; and Prof. Postgate that of 
Propertius. At the end come several carefully 
arranged Indexes to the two volumes. 


THE Transactions of the Oxford Philological 
Society for 1882-83 forms a pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages. Setting aside some papers that 
have since been printed at length in the Journal 
of Philology, we may mention Prof. Nettleship’s 
‘* Notes on Latin Lexicography” and on 
‘*Horatian Chronology ;” two papers by Mr. 
Robinson Ellis on the Metamorphoses of Ovid ; 
Mr. J. C. Wilson on ‘“‘The Interpretation of 
Certain Passages of the De Anima in the editions 
of Trendelenburg and Torstrik ;” and Mr. R. W. 
Macan on ‘*The Terpandrian véuos in the 
Epinikia of Pindar.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
BrowninG Socrety.—( Friday, Feb. 22.) 


Dr. Bexvoe in the Chair.—The newly elected hon. 
secretary, Mr. Dykes Campbell, read a paper by Mr. 
A. C. Benson, of King’s College, Cambridge, on 
“Waring.” This poem, said the writer, has two 
very marked characteristics: one which it shares 
with all the poet’s works, the other one which 
might by some be regarded as a defect—its life- 
likeness and its incompleteness. After giving a 
short sketch of the poem, the writer proceeded to 
say that, in his judgment, anyone who had studied 
this rare delineation of a most loveable man would 
agree with him that in the whole gallery of portraits 
by the master-poets few attract so much as this. 
We have most of us a spark of the Waring element, 
although such an episode as his successful dis- 
appearance becomes in our modern life daily more 
difficult to realise. But Waring had seen and 
marked the evils of civilisation, and felt that he 
must leave them. But he does not do so for osten- 
tation or for ease. His search for truth is deep 
and inward. It is not in dull inglorious sloth that 
he works out the great problem, but in converse 
with happy, humble lives, and the great realities of 
nature and God. Remember who it was who woke 
to life among the poor, and worked among hardy 
fisher-folk, and despise Waring if you can.—The 
Chairman confirmed, among other points, from his 
experience of some students, the dictum of a 
‘* Waring streak’? being not rare.—Mr. Furnivall 
regarded the poem as a bright picture of the poet's 
young life aud friendships.—Others deprecated the 
undue tendency to ‘‘read in’? meanings and 
motives in the poems. There was some difference 
of judgment as to whether the poem was, or not, a 
hopeful one.—A second paper, by Mr. Raleigh, 
also of King’s College, was read, on ‘‘ Some Promi- 
nent Points of Browning’s Teaching.”’ There were 
still obstacles, the writer thought, in the way of one 
who would appreciate this, from the general prefer- 
ence for ‘‘copy-book morality,’ dogma, proverb, 
rather than by fable or history unticketed with an 
ostentatious moral. But such works as Browning’s 
have one advantage in common with discussions like 
ours, that they start from no premisses and, arrive at 
no conclusion. Notwithstanding the time it has 
taken for his fame to grow, he is essentially a modern 
poet. He has profited in full from the philosophic 
development which has influenced English poetry 
ever since Wordsworth, and from the almost sudden 
growth of science as it now exists. Browning 
certainly uses his knowledge of the systems of the 
past, but never imitates them. The subjective and 
dramatic character of his works was also dwelt 
upon, although it might be said that his best poems 
are those which are not actually dramatic in form ; 
his individualism ; his use of nature, which with him 
is always idealised and brought into relation with 
man. By far the greater number of natural allusions 
are introduced by way of illustration or metaphor. 
The chief moral value of his poetry is that it 
supplements and transcends systems. Tennyson 
is constantly enforcing obedience to law; Brown- 
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ing emphasises the fettering and deadening in- 
fluence of mere codified morality. In, the conflict 
of good and evil it is best for the individual to act 
out his highest impulses, bear, if need be, the 

malty of present law, and trust in a life in which 
aw is also truth.—In the discussion the Chairman 
thought }; owning thoroughly scientific in the 
view that only in strife between good and evil 
could there be progress and evolution, the ducy 
being, therefore, to seek that evolution of all things 
from lower to higher types.—Mr. Revell could see 
no trace of the scientitic. He doubted the poet’s 
optimism about evil, which was surely no negation 
or privation, but as substantive as good.—Mr. 
Radford thought the poet’s teaching was the 
direct outcome of the modern deadlock phil- 
osophy, the one certain thing being that life is a 
fact, and that only in fulfilled life can happiness 
be found.—Mr. Shaw thought Browning was 
essentially unscientific. The tendency to make 
him evolve good always was exasperating. He is 
sometimes even pessimist.—It was announced that 
a paper would be read at the next meeting by the 
Rev. J. 8. Jones, and that Mr. Nettleship would 
take the chair. 


Socrery or Antiquarres.—( Thursday, Feb. 28.) 
C. 8. Percrvat, Ese., Treasurer, in the Chair.— 
Mr. A. G. Hill exhibited some water-colour draw- 
ings and ground-plans of churches at Hamburg, 
Rostock, Liibeck, Schwerin, and other towns in 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania. The architecture 
of the oldest buildings is late Romanesque, with 
transitional details, the material used being brick 
of various colours—red, black, and green—fre- 
quently glazed. The spires are usually of copper 
of a green colour. That of the Petri Kirche, at 
Rostock, is 430 feet high. The interiors were 
originally whitewashed, and relieved by a decora- 
tion in colour of a bold, simple character. St. 
Mary’s, Liibeck, is full of monuments, with painted 
portraits. Everywhere the old church fittings and 
furniture are quite distinct in character, unlike 
what is found in other parts of Europe; but 
restoration is commencing, and in some cases, as 
at the cathedral of Schwerin, the interiors have 
been completely cleared out and remodelled. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL InstITUTE.—( Thursday, March 6.) 


Eart Percy, President, in the Chair.—Mr. W. 
Thompson Watkin communicated a descriptive 
list of the Roman inscriptions discovered in Britain 
in 1883. This is Mr. Watkin’s eighth annual list, 
and his eleventh supplement to Dr. Hiibner’s 
Corpus.—Mr. James Hilton read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Pfahlgraben and Camp in Germany in relation to 
the Roman Wall in Northumberland,’’ with the 
purpose of directing attention to the present state 
of information in England on the barrier con- 
structed by the Romans between the Danube and 


the Rhine as a defence against the unconquered j; 


tribes to the North—the Catti, and especially to 
the fortified camp called the Saalburg. Mr. Hilton 
poiuted out the leading features of resemblance to 
the Roman wall across Northumberland, and 
noticed the points in which the two works differed. 
He described from his own observation the care 
which is taken to preserve the Saalburg camp—the 
most important fortress along the whole course of 
the Pfahlgraben rampart. An authoritative de- 
scription of this defence may be found in a recent 
number of Archaeologia Aeliana.—Mr. Somers Clarke 
then read ‘‘ Notes on Churches in Madeira,’”’ de- 
scribing the architectural features of the cathedral 
church of Funchal and the less-known, but equally 
interesting, church of Porto Santo. Mr. Clarke 
exhibited a photograph of a superb late fifteenth- 
century silver processional cross preserved at 
Funchal.—Mrs. Kerr exhibited a number of photo- 
graphs of German church plate, and M. Seidler 
a set of French weights in use before the Revolu- 
tion, and one of the original bills posted in Paris 
in 1814 concerning the observance of Sundays and 
holidays. 
Puttotocicat Socrery.—(Friday, March 7.) 

Dr. Murray, President, in the Chair.—A paper 
was read by the Rev. E. Maclure upon “ Personal 
and Place Names.’’ The reader maintained, with 
Fick, that the ancient normal form of personal 
name in use among all Aryan peoples, with the 


exception of the Latin, was that of a compound 
of two stems, joined together according to the 
rules of composition. He illustrated this by in- 
stances taken from Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Celtic, 
Slavonic, Old High German, and Anglo-Saxon. 
This compound name was shortened in familiar 
use by dropping one of the stems. Thus, along- 
side the Anglo-Saxon names Wulfred, Beornfrith, 
Folewine, we have Wulf, Beorn, and Folk. These 
contracted names received usually a further de- 
velopment by the applications of different suffixes. 
The following Anglo-Saxon instances are to be 
regarded as such developed forms :—Ead-a [Ead- 
ar], Bad-a, Bed-a, Bed-a [Beado-wulf], Bot-a 
Botwine], Ecg-a [Ecg-laf], Drem-ka [Dream-wulf], 
ryn-ca[ Brynhelm= Beorn-helm], Beodu-ca[ Bea- 
do-wulf], Cudd-i [Cuth-berht], Tyd-i [Tidwine], &c. 
Such contracted forms explain many of the Anglo- 
Saxon patronymics in -ing [ingas]—e.g., Ald-ingas 
(ef. Aldred and Alda], A¢lf-ingas [ef. yy 
Bead-ingas [cf. Beado-heard], Billingas [ef. Bil 
noth], Beorht-ingas [¢f. Beorht-red], &c., &c. The 
reader considered that a large number of the 
place-names involving seeming patronymics in 
-ing were to be otherwise explained. Thus, just 
as the Norse Hrafngil-ingr, Northlend-ingr, 
Northmannd-ingr, Orkney-ingar, Vik-ingr, repre- 
sented respectively the man [or men] from Hrafn- 
gil, Northland, Normandy, Orkneys, or the fiords, 
so such forms as Aceringas, Aiscingas, Bircingas, 
Buccingas, Fearningas, Thorningas, Steaningas, 
Wealdingas, denoted the men from the cultivated 
lands [Acyr], the Ashes, the Birches, the Beeches, 
the Ferns, the Thorny districts, the Stony districts, 
or the uncultivated wastes respectively. Such 
place-names as Dartington above the Dart, Tor- 
rington on the Torridge, Leamington on the Leam, 
Ermington in the valley of the Erme, Tavistock 
(anciently Tafingstock) on the Tavy, showed that 
the tribes settled in these regions took their names 
from the rivers, and not from certain ancestors. 
The reader illustrated the normal process of ‘‘ con- 
sonantal decay’’ by the ancient and modern forms 
of such place-names as involve old personal appella- 
tions. As instances of the disguises which ancient 
Celtic personal names have assumed in certain 
surnames the reader adduced the following :—(1) 
Instances of the survival in existing surnames of 
the final consonant of Mac—the Manx names 
Kneale, Collister, Clucas, Costain, Caskill, con- 
taining respectively the well-known personal names 
Nial, Allister, Lucas, Eystein, Askill (= Oskete)) ; 
the Scottish name Kinlay (representing MacFinn- 
laogh) ; and the Irish Guinness (representing Mac- 
Aongusa). Cf. Price, Bevan, Bethel, originally 
Map-Rhys, Map Evan, Map Iudgual. (2) Dis- 
guises through the influence of Mac upon names 
compounded of Giolla=Servant, MacLeish and 
M‘Aleese =Mac Giolla Iosa (losa= Jesus), Mac- 
Clean = Mac Giolla-EKan (Ean=John). As in- 
stances of names compounded of words similar 
to Giolla the following were adduced :—Maol 
(= tonsured; servant) in Malone, Mulloy, Mul- 
ready, Gwas (cf. Vassal) in Gwas Meir (servant 
of Mary), and Gwas Patric = Gospatric, ¢f. Scan- 
dinavian Sveinn Petr = swain of St. Peter. 











FINE ART. 
THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION. 
Rome: March 3, 1884. 
THE sale of this wonderful collection is arranged 
to begin on March 17, and will last about a 
month. No sale of equal importance in objects 
of antiquarian interest and artistic beauty has 
probably ever yet taken place. In works of art 
from ancient Greece, Etruria, Rome, and 
mediaeval Italy, the collection is equally rich ; 
many of the objects are quite unique, and 
almost all are remarkable for their beauty or 
fine state of preservation. It will only be 
possible here to mention shortly a few speci- 
mens from each class. 
Among the Greek sculpture there is a hel- 
meted bust of Pericles, resembling that in the 
Vatican, but, unlike that, quite uninjured by 
restoration; a most noble colossal female head, 
apparently that of an Amazon, which in style 
appears to belong to the school of Polycletus ; 


Athene wearing the usual chiton and aegis, but 
in the attitude of Elpis—all these are of 
Parian marble; and a small fragment in fine 
white limestone, about four inches high, carved 
with the most minute delicacy, the same in 
design as one of the Siris bronzes in the British 
Museum, which represents Ajax defeating an 
Amazon—school of Praxiteles. 

Some of the Greek terra-cotta figures are of 
marvellous beauty, especially a quite unrivalled 
collection, about thirty-five in all, of the small 
coloured statuettes from the tombs of Tanagra. 
No words can describe the grace and spirited 
execution of some of these. A standing figure 
of a girl on whose shoulder a dove is alightin 
is a perfect gem of beauty, her head turned an 
her hand stretched towards the bird with the 
most lifelike and graceful movement. One of 
the most highly finished is a nude figure of 
Aphrodite reclining on a couch; her beauty is 
unveiled by two flying Cupids, who hold up the 
drapery which forms a background to the figure 
of the goddess. Some standing figures of girls 
in chiton and chlamys, the latter wrapped hood- 
like over the head, are perfect in pose and in 
the delicate modelling of the drapery, through 
which the form of the limbs is slightly indi- 
cated. Other groups a ey games, love- 
scenes, or mythological subjects, such as Europa 
on the bull, and a lovely Eros riding on a 
Triton’s back, half-emerging from a rippled 
sea, in which dolphins are sporting. Eight 
little Cupids, barely an inch high, are master- 
pieces of invention and ful action. In 
their varied movement, dancing, playing on 
flutes, and the like, they strongly recall the 
angel boys of Luca della Robbia and Donatello. 
These exquisite little figures are completely gilt, 
as are also some of the larger groups. Most, 
however, are delicately tinted in flesh-colour, 
with drapery of pink and blue, or green; the 
hair of the females is always red. 

An ivory statuette of a Greek tragic actor is 
quite unique, and a masterpiece of minute 
execution. He wears a long tunic, coloured 
blue, and covered with an incised diaper pat- 
tern ; it is bound at the waist with an embroi- 
dered belt. Through the eyes and mouth of 
the stern tragic mask are seen the mobile human 
eyes and lips of the actor—a wonderful effect, 
to which a realistic vividness is given by the 
slight undercutting of the mask, so that it 
seems not quite in contact with the human face 
beneath. ‘The figure is in a shrinking attitude, 
the right hand raised, the left fallen by the side, 
and expresses the strongest mental passion. 
The feet are shod with the tall, dente 
cothurni. No existing representation of a Greek 
actor shows so vividly as this little figure what 
was the actual appearance of an actor on the 
tragic stage. 

Among the large number of Greek painted 
vases of all places and dates, from the most 
archaic pottery of Cyprus down to the latest 
Graeco-Roman vases of Magna Graecia, perhaps 
the most striking is a large hydria of the softly 
beautiful style of drawing which was peculiar 
to Magna Graecia about 300 B.c. The two 
principal figures, Demeter and Persephone, are 
painted with cream-white flesh-tint, and 
draperies in pink and green; the other figures 
—Apollo and Muses or Nymphs—are in the 
usual red of the clay ground. All are richly 
decorated with necklaces, earrings, bracelets, or 
sceptres in gold, thickly applied in leaf over a 
raised ground laid on in semi-fluid “slip.” A 
garland of bulrushes in similar gold relief en- 
circles the neck of the vase. 

Among the coins there are many hundred 
fine specimens of the archaic tetradrachms of 
Syracuse, with the small head of Persephone 
surrounded by dolphins, two fine Syracusan 
medallions, and a perfect specimen of that rare 
didrachm of Syracuse with full face of Arethusa 





a remarkable archaic statuette, imperfect, of 
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her flowing hair the artist’s name, KIMON, in 
minute letters. In silver coins from other 
Sicilian cities, and from Magna Graecia, the 
collection is very rich. There is also a fine lot 
of consular denarii and choice specimens of 
aurei of the early Emperors. 

The bronzes, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, 
are of the greatest beauty and importance. A 
bronze sword in perfect state, and completely 
covered with the most lovely turquoise patina, 
is perhaps the finest example known. Other 
bronze swords and helmets from Etruscan 
tombs are of great interest; one, thickly gilt, 
has, on the front, emblemata of Thanatos grasp- 
ing a dead warrior, and on the crest small 
figures of Victory and another warrior. One of 
the Etruscan mirrors is especially remarkable 
for the brilliant polish of its silvered face, which 
gives a reflection as perfect as that of a modern 
looking-glass. Another bronze mirror has its 
handle formed by a most beautiful statuette of 
Spes holding a bud in her right hand, the left 
holding up the side-folds of her chiton ; on each 
sidearetwo flying Cupidsarranged witha wonder- 
ful symmetrical grace. A large bronze Etruscan 
lamp, circular in form, with radiating nozzles 
for the wicks, is a masterpiece of later Etruscan 
art, showing strong Hellenic influence ; in the 
centre is a most beautiful mask of Medusa. The 
whole resembles the celebrated lamp in the 
Etruscan Museum of Florence. Among the 
archaic statuettes is an interesting figure of 
Hermes Criophoros, such as the one that Pau- 
sanias saw at Tanagra—a standing figure 
bearing a ram on his shoulders: a type which 
was afterwards adapted by the Christians as a 
representation of the Good Shepherd. A fine 
Etruscan group, from the lid of a cista, repre- 
sents winged figuresof Death and Sleep carrying 
the body of Sarpedon, modelled with great 
spirit and refinement. A beautiful minute 
statuette of Ares is almost a copy of the fine 
figure from Lake Falterona now in the British 
Museum. Among the works in bronze of later 
Greek art is a lovely statuette, full of tender 
grace, representing Priapus holding in his lap 
a baby Cupid, who stretches out his hands like 
the boy Dionysos on the arm of Praxiteles’s 
Hermes. 

Among the large number of fine Etruscan 
figures in terra-cotta are several fully armed 
warriors, about eighteen inches high, in 
great variety of pose, carefully modelled in a 
hard dry style, much resembling the giant 
overthrown by Athene on the Selinus metope. 
All the details of the armour are most care- 
fully rendered and heightened with colour. 

The glass objects of Phoenician and Hellenic 
workmanship are very rich and beautiful. Some 
small oenochoai, of deep-blue glass with yellow 
handles, are of the most graceful Greek forms. 
Some cameo fragments carved, like the Portland 
vase, in layers of different coloured glass are 
of gem-like beauty. One remarkable fragment 
of a vase appears to be Egyptian of the 
Ptolemaic period; it has a figure of Isis, and 
the sacred vulture carved in white on a blue 
ground, <A curious specimen of Roman glass 
is the bottom of a bowl, into which is melted 
a fine bronze medallion of Nero, completely 
embedded in the glass. Some minute mosaic 
work in glass of Graeco-Phoenician work is 
quite unique ; a lotus flower of sectile work on 
a variegated green ground, above a band of 
minute patterns inlaid in glass enamels, is 
perhaps the richest specimen of glass mosaic 
ever discovered. 

The objects in gold and silver are of the most 
wonderful beauty. <A. dagger of gilt bronze, 
with handle of silver enriched with a large gold 
knob, is remarkable for its perfect preservation 
and delicate workmanship. It was found by 
Mariette Bey attached by a papyrus cord to the 
wrist of the mummy of Aah-mes, probably 
Amosis, a king of the XVIIIth Dynasty. A 





silver platter, repoussé, and engraved with a 
figure of Rameses II. slaying captives held in a 
bunch by their hair, and surrounded by a 
border of lotus plants, is a most beautiful 
specimen of Egyptian, or possibly Punic, work- 
manship. It was found in a tomb at Salerno, 
and much resembles one in the Museo Kirch- 
eriano on which a minute Punic inscription is en- 
graved. The Etruscan gold jewellery, earrings, 
bracelets, diadems, and long sceptre-like gold 
tubes or boxes are of the most delicate work- 
manship ; as is also a gold bowl completely 
covered with minute patterns executed in an 
almost miraculous way with microscopic powder- 
ing in gold. The collection of gems and of rings 
is very large, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman—the 
rings of gold, silver, amber, glass, ivory, many 
set with their original gems. A small onyx 
from a ring has the following inscription cut 
in relief—AETOTCIN * AOEAOTCIN * AETETQCAN * 
OTMEAHMI: ‘‘They say what they will. Let 
them talk. It matters not to me.” An Etruscan 
cylindrical cup is remarkable for the enormous 
size of the elephant’s tusk from which it is 
carved—no less than seven inches and a-half in 
diameter; it is covered outside with bands in 
relief of ships, warriors, and beasts, with 
sphinxes and chimaerae, most delicately 
executed in a highly decorative way. Two 
massive gold bracelets of sixth-century 
Byzantine work, found in Egypt, are quite 
unique in design, and perfect in preserva- 
tion. They each consist of a wide gold band, 
filled with repoussé and chased birds and 
foliage, pierced through so as to form an open 
pattern, and have a large medallion in gold, 
repoussé with a half-length of the Madonna, 
with hands upraised in blessing—very splendid 
pieces of goldsmith’s work belonging to a 
period of which very few specimens are now 
known. 

To the beginning of the fourteenth century 
belongs a very graceful statuette in white 
marble of the Virgin and Child, nearly two 
feet high, in the style of Giovanni Pisano, 
bearing much resemblance to the lovely ivory 
statuette of the Madonna by him now pre- 
served in the sacristy of Pisa Cathedral. In 
terra-cotta there is a very delicate relief of the 
Madonna surrounded by angels, probably 
Florentine work of about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, but having something of 
Venetian richness in the canopy and 
other accessories. Its very slight relief 
suggests the school of Donatello, but the 
character of the Virgin’s face is quite 
unlike his manner. Some bronze hand- 
bells of the beginning of the sixteenth century 
are remarkable examples of richly decorative 
design, and fine ‘‘ cire perdue” casting. They 
are ornamented with shields of their owner’s 
arms, festoons of flowers, and floreated bands. 
One of them has almost microscopic medallions, 
with heads of Roman Emperors modelled with 
gem-like minuteness. 

The mediaeval part of this collection con- 
tains a few very important pictures—one, 
from the Barker Collection, by Ant. Pollaiuolo, 
perhaps for delicacy of execution and wonder- 
ful state of preservation the finest known 
specimen of this master. It is a half-length of 
the Madonna, holding in front of her the infant 
Christ standing on a table. The deep, rich 
colouring of the crimson-and-blue dress of 
the Madonna is of wonderful depth and 
brilliance. A festoon of roses hangs behind 
her head, and she wears rings and brooch of 
gold and pearls, all painted with miniature- 
like delicacy. A noble portrait of Andrea 
Verrocchio in black velvet dress and cap, hold- 
ing a crayon in his hand, is interesting as being 
a signed and dated work by one of his pupils. 
He wears a gold jewel round his neck, and 
round the setting of it, in minute gold letters, 


is inscribed LORENZO * DI* CREDI* 1505. There 





is a richly decorative panel of the procession of 
the Magi by Benozzo Gozzoli, two large round 
pictures of the Madonna and Angels by Botti- 
celli, and a fine Coronation of the Virgin of 
the school of Orcagna. Pinturicchio is repre- 
sented by a large minutely painted picture 
with many figures, representing a wedding: 
classical deities are introduced among the 
spectators; it seems to be a panel from a 
matlriage cassone. 

The collection of ecclesiastical plate, bishops’ 
croziers, and the like contains a very large 
number of articles of great beauty and im- 
portance — Limoges enamelled caskets, reli- 
quaries, and croziers; of the last a very fine 
specimen in gilt bronze, with blue and red 
enamel. The main volute is filled by fi 
of St. Michael and the Devil, and the knob is 
of open work with interlacing lizard-like 
monsters. Three large episcopal combs are 
good specimens of fourteenth-century ivory- 
carving ; they have bands of small figures in 
relief, and on one is fixed a silver medallion 
with a figure of Christ in delicate niello. 
There are also many ivory plaques of the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centuries, carved with 
sacred subjects in low relief. Some of the 
silver reliquaries are of great importance. 
One consists of a large silver statuette of an 
angel, with wide-spreading wings, holding in 
his hands a silver casket—a fine specimen of late 
fourteenth-century work. Perhaps the most 
important is a large reliquary of silver-gilt, 
hexagonal in form, on a tall stem, and covered 
with a spire on which stands a statuette of St. 
Catherine of Alexandria. The sides of the 
main hexagonal part are formed by silver 
plates, four having minute niello pictures of 
scenes from the life of the Saint, very grace- 
fully composed and most delicate in execution. 
On one of the plates is a long inscription 
recording the fact that it was made to contain 
part of one of St. Catherine’s arm-bones, and 
that it was made in 1496 by Raphaello Grimaldi. 
Three very large silver processional crosses are 
of much importance in the history of Italian 
work in the precious metals. One, dated 1430, 
has on one side the crucifix and the symbols of 
the four Evangelists, and on the other a seated 
figure of Christ between the Virgin and St. 
John, with an angel above and below. In 
style of workmanship this noble piece of silver- 
work much resembles the great silver altar- 
frontal in Pistoia Cathedral. Another, of about 
the same date, has figures of the Madonna and 
Child and saints. All are of repoussé work, 
and have had enrichments in translucent 
enamels, now mostly gone. The third has on 
the reverse a figure of Christ in majesty among 
the evangelistic symbols ; it is of most delicate 
work and beautiful design, and is dated 
1486. Chalices, crismatories, incense boxes, 
and almost every possible utensil for church 
use are represented by specimens of great 
beauty. 

In no branch of artistic objects is the collec- 
tion more rich than in its ttery. The 
Damascus and Rhodian ware rivals the Hender- 
son Collection in the British Museum ; and in 
maiolica of all dates, from the early lustred 
wares of Gubbio, Pesaro, and Deruta down to 
the later istoriati pieces of Urbino and Faenza, 
there is equal wealth of exceptionally fine 
specimens. One plate of fine Pesaro ware, 
dating about 1520, is specially interesting for 
its painted representation of all the objects 
required by the maiolica potter in “‘ throwing” 
his pots on the wheel. The wheel, with a pot 
on it, the potter’s seat and foot-rest, the basin 
of water in which to dip his hands, the balls of 
clay ready for use, and other objects are care- 
fully painted in the centre of the plate—very 
much as they are shown in Piccolpasso’s cele- 
brated illustrated MS. on the secrets of maiolica 
manufacture now in the South Kensington 
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Museum. Around the plate is an explanatory 
inscription—‘‘ Qui se lavora de pignate”’: ‘‘ Here 
pots are being made.” There are also three 
fine specimens of the rarest of all porcelain— 
that made for the private use of Francesco de’ 
Medici about 1580, of which only about thirty- 
four pieces are known. They are of fine, trans- 
lucent, artificial porcelain, thickly glazed, and 
are highly valued, not only from their great 
rarity, but also because they were the first 
pieces of porcelain successfully made in Europe, 
the earlier attempts at Venice having come to 
nothing. They were extremely costly to pro- 
duce, both the paste of which they are made 
and the glaze being very elaborate preparations, 
containing a large proportion of powdered rock- 
crystal, which must have made the firing very 
difficult. None were made after the death of 
Francesco. The three specimens in the Castel- 
lani Collection consist of a large ewer, ovoid in 
form, with moulded handles and spout, slightly 
decorated in cobalt blue under the glaze. An- 
other is a deep bowl, painted with a seated 
figure of St. Mark, and signed by the artist 
G. P. The third isa small plate, with simple 
flowers of Oriental style. All the paintings are 
in cobalt blue only, and all the pieces are 
marked with the distinguishing badge of this 
fabrique—viz., Brunelleschi’s dome on the 
Florentine cathedral, and the letter F, for 
Florentia or Francesco. 

The large collection of tapestries and em- 
broidered vestments contains none of any excep- 
tional importance, though most are rich and 
magnificent. 

Among the Persian ts one fragment 
much nen is of entuiliod beauty. ort is 
nearly half of one of those long, narrow 
carpets made to cover the raised dais at the 
end of a Persian room; it is woven of camels’ 
hair and silk, mixed with gold and silver 
thread. Both design and colours are of the 
rarest beauty: gorgeously coloured birds are 
introduced among the usual foliage and arab- 
esques. This exquisite piece of Oriental textile 
work belongs to the best period of the art—the 
end of the tifteenth century. 

Space will not allow any description of the 
splendid collection of fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century Venetian glass—many pieces finely 
enamelled in colours; or of the many rare 
Pontifical rings, mostly of massive gold or 
gilt bronze, embossed with shields of arms, and 
set with large gems or foiled crystal. One is 
perhaps the finest known, and may have been 
from the workshop of Cellini himself; it is of 
solid gold, ornamented with grotesque figures 
and richly enamelled; the bezel is set with 
large ‘‘table” sapphires and other gems of 
great value. 

This short sketch will give but a very in- 
adequate notion of the importance of this 
magnificent collection—a really astonishing 
one to have been got together by the energy 
and artistic taste of one man. Owing to the 
suppression of the monasteries in Italy and the 
sale of Church goods, Alessandro Castellani 
had opportunities such as can never come again ; 
and his official position as an archaeologist 
brought to him first news and first power of 
selection when any of the rich sepulchral 
treasures of Etruria and Magna Graecia were 
brought to light. His antiquarian knowledge 
and good taste, combined with the command 
of a large fortune, enabled him to make the 
best use of his exceptional advantages. It is 
to be hoped that the museums of England will 
not lose so rare an opportunity of making 
valuable acquisitions at the forthcoming sale. 
There has been some proposal in Rome that 
the Italian Government should buy the whole 
collection, but the price asked (three million 
francs, or £120,000) is probably more than the 


nation is prepared to pay. 
Z. Henry MIDDLETON. 





DEWINT. 


Derwint has been dead thirty-five years; he 
was born exactly a hundred years since; and 
the Messrs. Vokins, who have long had reason 
to pride themselves on their association with 
the master, have thought fit to open a “ cen- 
tenary ” exhibition of his work. Of course, it 
needed no such exhibition to make manifest his 
excellence among the true connoisseurs. These 
have, for a long while, been informed as to 
his merits. But the great public was in a 
different case. Sensational prices recently 
obtained under the hammer at Christie’s may 
have opened its eyes a little, it is true; yet 
even sensational prices are swiftly forgotten. 
As it is, the public will hear much of the 
exhibition, and will gotoit. Whether they will 
altogether appreciate is, indeed, another matter. 
We do not ourselves believe it. They will be 
seduced by the more obvious potency of the 
finished drawings, and will, perhaps with diffi- 
culty, be brought to understand that it is by 
his slightest efforts that Dewint is atest. 
An effect hardly, if at all, less admirable than 
that which he attained habitually in his com- 
pleted work has been attained over and over 
again by inferior painters; but there resides 
a magic in his sketches which has been at 
the command of scarcely another landscape 
artist. How much knowledge there was at the 
back of his sketches! How many years of 
work, one would say, must have been con- 
sumed before the artist could convey so much 
quality with so little labour! In a sense that 
is true, yet it will have to be noted that Dewint 
was still a young man when he had become 
capable of some of the most masterly of his 
performances. The best of these often remain 
in the hands of the true collectors. They are 
among the most admirable property in the 
best-equipped portfolios. The large public is 
more familiar with his more elaborate work. 
And we could wish that the Messrs. Vokins 
had been able, or had chosen, to include in 
their extensive show a larger proportion of the 
sparkling and direct sketches which ensure the 
best fame of this unique master of water-colour. 

Dewint lived in a generation of very strong 
or very subtle sketchers. Turner was of his 
day, and so was David Cox, and so too was 
Miiller, while in his youth Girtin and Bon- 
ington were still living. Yet, though the 
faculty of sketching with power was largely 
possessed by his contemporaries, the works of 
none of these, however familiarly they may be 
known, lessen in any respect our sense of the 
individuality of Peter Dewint. Such a finished 
drawing as that entitled ‘On the Dart,” 
which may rank for completeness and unity 
about with his ‘‘Cricketers” at the South 
Kensington Museum, is indeed as individual as 
are the prompt and decisive sketches; but its 
merit is of a very rare order—it is seldom met 
with—and, even when we fully acknowledge it, 
it cannot be said that the effect obtained by 
the elaboration of the labour was really quite 
worth having at the expense of so much time. 
Had Dewint lived in our own day, when, however 
great and widespread may be the ignorance of 
art, there are at least a few connoisseurs who 
can appreciate the rapid and the learned selection 
of material and line which affords us the best 
examples of a Corot or a Collier, a Whistler ora 
Degas, it is highly probable that he would have 
exhausted himself less over the often sterile 
labour that was needed for ‘‘ exhibition draw- 
ings ”—that he would have rested more content 
with the delightful achievements which were 
the result of half-an-hour’s well-advised execu- 
tion in the presence of nature. But we have 
to deal with him as he was—an artist often 
erroneously disposed to lose in labour the 
freshness of an impression received in enjoy- 
ment. From this point of view, the Messrs. 
Vokins had a right to include a certain pro- 





portion of his highly finished drawings, whether 
these were successes, as they were sometimes, 
or failures, as they were often. Only it is the 
proper task of criticism to insist upon the fact 
that, as a rule, it is by the curious and rapid 
felicity of his sketches that Dewint will in the 
future be prized ; and, therefore, it is permissible 
to regret that, in the choice of works to repre- 
sent the forty years of his industrious labour, 
care was not taken to ensure an ampler presence 
of the sketches through which the connoisseur 
admits his exalted rank. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








MODERN DRAWINGS AT THE ECOLE DES 
BEAUX-ARTS. 
Paris: March 7, 1884. 

Tuts exhibition is in a certain sense unique, 
as affording almost for the first time an oppor- 
tunity of studying and comparing a compre- 
hensive collection of the drawings and studies 
of the great masters of the French schools of 
the last hundred years. The series begins with 
Fragonard, Greuze, and David, and ends with 
the most successful painters of the day. The 
general impression received from a study of the 

wings shown is perhaps even a higher one 
than that which would be derived from a collec- 
tion of finished paintings by the same masters. 
It is now proved in many cases that some painters 
whom the tendencies of the age have led into 
the lower paths had greater capabilities and a 
deeper insight into the essential truths of nature 
than could have been guessed from their better- 
known works. The series of the designs 
of David is scarcely representative ; and the 
drawings shown are, like his finished works, 
cold and conventional, and do not exhibit all the 
accomplished draughtsmanship that might have 
been expected from so ardent a classicist. The 
most important design exhibited is the finished 
study for the celebrated ‘‘Serment du Jeu de 
Paume.” There is an exquisite series of char- 
coal drawings and pastels by Prudhon. Even 
more completely than in his pictures, he here 
triumphs over the conventionalities imposed by 
the pseudo-classical style of his time. His female 
heads, in particular, reproduce the ineffable 
charm of Leonardo da Vinci. As a decorative 
designer, too, he appears in endless variety. 
One of the great attractions of the collection 
is the series of pencil portraits by Ingres, which 
show his unsurpassed finish of draughtsmanship 
with a remarkable power of characterisation 
sometimes obscured in his oil paintings. The 
famous portrait of Bertin is one of the set. 
Delacroix is well represented; but, as might 
have been expected, without the aid of colour 
his genius does not find full vent. The drawings 
and water-colours of Decamps here shown are 
not of his best, and cannot compare with those 
in the collection of Sir Richard Wallace. Not 
the least attraction of the exhibition is a 
numerous and complete series of the drawings 
and pastels of Jean-Francois Millet. Never has 
the tragic grandeur, and yet unexaggerated 
realism, of his style been more evident. There 
has been a tendency during the last two or 
three years among Parisian critics to qualify the 
worship accorded to Millet since his death, 
but these fresh proofs of his great genius should 
go far to silence the detractors. Among the 
exhibited drawings are the well-known ‘‘ Vig- 
neron”’ and “La Fin de la Journée.” A 
remarkable study is a pastel drawing of a level 
plain seen to the very horizon under an overcast 
sky, through which the rays of the sun strive to 
pierce. The admirable ‘“ fusains”’ of Lhermitte, 
of which there is a good show, are, notwith- 
standing their extraordinary merit, seen to a 
slight disadvantage by the side of the more 
deeply felt works of Millet. By the late Henri 
Regnault there are two important and little- 
known studies of Oriental interiors in pure 
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water-colour, showing great power over that 
medium ; and by Fortuny an exquisite interior 
of a mosque with an Arab at prayer, showing, in 
addition to his usual perfection of technique, a 
pathos not always at hiscommand. Meisonnier 
exhibits a brilliant series of studies from the 
human figure, both nude and draped, besides 
some accurate landscape studies. In all he 
appears, as in his pictures, astonishing, various, 
and always successful, but, on the other hand, 
cold, unsympathetic, and wanting in that 
deeper insight which genius alone confers. 
Among the surprises of the exhibition are 
some magnificent studies from the nude by 
Puvis de Chavannes which in point of style 
suggest the finest period of the art of the 
sixteenth century. These prove conclusively 
that, in reducing drawing and design to their 
simplest elements in his finished works, and 
affecting an almost Giottesque severity, he is not 
actuated, as his critics have declared, by a desire 
to conceal deficiencies of training. Cabanel 
exhibits also a fine series of drawings from the 
nude, far nobler in his style than his later 
somewhat insipid compositions. A female 
figure, prone on the ground in an agony of 
grief, is especially fine. Among the painters 
of the younger school, Gervex shows studies 
of great power, and Vollon some fine land- 
scape studies in charcoal ; but young France is 
scarcely fully represented. The collection in- 
cludes a brilliant series of the caricatures of 
Daumier and Gavarni, and also some remark- 
able architectural studies by Viollet-le-Duc, 
including aclever restoration of the Greek theatre 
of Taormina, in Sicily, The exhibition closes on 
March 16. CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 








SALE OF TURNER PAINTINGS. 


In the collection of Mr. Cosmo Orme, which was 
dispersed at Christie’s on Friday in last week, 
there occurred fourimportant drawings by Turner 
done for Whitaker’s Richmondshire. Richmond- 
shire was published in 1823, the services of many 
excellent engravers having been wisely secured 
for it; and, though, from the connexion of all 
the plates with one given and not very ex- 
tensive locality, a certain monotony, not per- 
ceptible in England and Wales, or in Southern 
Coast, or in Liber Studiorum, attends upon the 
compositions, the excellence of the craftsman- 
ship secures for the work the permanent respect 
of the collector. The finest water-colour drawing 
that has, of late years, appeared in public of 
the series was unquestionably the ‘ Ingle- 
borough,”’ which passed under the hammer 
about three years ago, when about £2,200 was 
paid for it. Next to that in exquisiteness come 
the ‘‘ Simmer Lake” and the ‘‘ Crook of Lune,”’ 
which were offered for sale last week. The 
‘“*Crook of Lune” fetched 1,100 guineas, the 
“Simmer Lake” 650 guineas, and their two 
companions, ‘* Wycliff, near Rokeby,” and 
‘Kirkby Lonsdale Churchyard,” 590 guineas 
and 820 guineas respectively. The ‘‘ Simmer 
Lake” and the ‘‘Crook of Lune” were in the 
best condition, and the amateur had good reason 
to perceive and admire in them the finest 
characteristics of that period of the artist’s 
labour in which they were executed. We cannot, 
however, accept them—admirable though they 
are—as really among the crowning instances of 
Turner’s art. It may be they would have suf- 
ficed to secure for any other painter the reputa- 
tion of supremacy in the control of intricate line 
and of delicate and palpitating light, but the 
greater achievements in luxuriant colour, of 
which the later years of Turner were to afford 
abundant evidence, are yet more capital 
examples of his most complete mastery. And 
not only did the artist, at a later epoch of his 
career, concern himself with colour more amply 
and nobly—he also, in those later years, in the 
research of glowing hues and vivid light, 





voluntarily forewent the presentation of many a 
permanent fact. The Richmondshire drawings 
take account of complicated facts so much, and 
of impressions so little, that, with all their ex- 
quisiteness and all their mastery, they must 
hold rank, as art, with the poetry which makes 
obvious sign of dainty and elaborate labour 
rather than with that which expresses a fuller 
inspiration with the seeming simplicity of un- 
questioned power. Turner may have been 
greater than others when he wrought upon the 
Richmondshire, but the Turner of the Richmond- 
shire was, in some points, destined to be dis- 
tanced by the Turner of yet later years. 

On the following day, Saturday, March 8, it 
happened that two Turner drawings were sold 
at Edinburgh—‘ The Rialto,” eight and a-half 
by five and a-half inches, for 225 guineas ; and 
‘* Berwick-on-Tweed,” six by three and a-half 
inches, for 190 guineas. 

Three oil-paintings by Turner were also to 
be sold with the Osmaston Collection at Derby 
yesterday. They comprised ‘‘A View of the 
Grand Canal, Venice;” ‘‘The Sol-di-Venezia 
putting out to Sea”’ (the sketch for the picture 
in the National Gallery); and an unfinished 
work called ‘‘ The Girl with the Cymbals.” An 
early drawing by Turner of ‘ Edinburgh 
Castle ” is also among the lots. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


(Communicated by Rectnatp Stuart Poorz, British 
Museum, Hon. Sec.) 
THE GREAT TEMPLE OF SAN. 
San-el-Hagar: Feb. 19, 1884. 

As no brief and accurate account has yet 
been published, either in English or French, of 
the ruins of Zoan or Tanis, it will not be out of 
place to give an outline of what is already 
known before describing from time to time 
what may be discovered here by the work of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

The main mass of the ruins is over half-a- 
mile each way, forming a girdle of high mounds 
around the great temple of Rameses II. ; beside 
which there are lower outlying districts, half- 
a-mile or more distant, but around these latter 
the ground is too wet at this time of year 
for them to be examined. The great mounds 
about one hundred feet high are of Ptolemaic 
and Roman date (down to the third century) on 
the surface, and a few excavations show the 
same age for some yards below. The temple is 
the only part which we know down to the 
foundations, and of that perhaps all has not 
yet been uncovered. The great temple may be 
divided into five parts, beginning at the east 
end:—(1) pylon; (2) hypostyle hall; (3) 
obelisks me statues of Rameses IT., with earlier 
sphinxes and statues of the Middle Kingdom 
and Hyksos times re-arranged ; (4) sanctuary 
of Rameses II., with colonnade in front of it of 
Si-amen (XXIst Dynasty); and (5) behind all, 
at west end, obelisks and other remains. Around 
the temple is an enormous wall of crude brick, 
about eighty feet wide and still about twenty feet 
high, built by Pi-sebkhanu (XXIst Dynasty), 
and it is the mud washed down from the upper 
_ of this wall, now destroyed, that has 
argely filled up the area of the temple. The 
whole of the temple has been overthrown with 
the exception of a part of the pylon, and all 
the obelisks are broken; while the blocks which 
rested directly on the floor have been upset and 
disarranged in the course of destroying the fine 
limestone pavement, the temple having served 
as a quarry from before Ptolemaic times until 
to-day. 

Beginning at the entrance, the pavement in 
front of it was uncovered and partly removed 
by Mariette. Of the great red nite pylon 
itself, built by Rameses II., and also sculp- 
tured by Sheshonk ITI., some stones remain 
in place up to seventeen feet high; but they 





are much weathered, and it is only on the 
fallen or buried blocks that fine sculptures may 
be fouid remaining. Of the hypostyle hall or 
avenue of columns there are but three or four 
shafts left; these are of red granite four feet 
and a-half in diameter, and thirty-five feet and 
a-half long, and were erected by Rameses II., as 
also were two obelisks just beyond them. A 
little way farther, on the south side, are the 
fragments of a great red granite sphinx 
of the Middle Kingdom, appropriated by 
Rameses II., as are all the earlier sculptures, 
The fellow-sphinx is the large one at the 
door of the Egyptian Gallery in the Louvre. 
Close beyond the site of these sphinxes is the 
second pair of great granite obelisks. Next are 
seen the shattered fragments of a colossal statue 
of Rameses II. in sandstone, which was about 
twenty-five feet high; this was probably 
matched by another opposite to it, of which 
some blocks remain. Then follow a third pair 
of granite obelisks, and then another pair of 
colossi of Rameses II. in sandstone; these were 
twenty-five feet and a-half high, with bases two 
feet high, each monolith being twenty-seven 
feet and a-half high; the mouths of the figures 
are a foot long and the eyes each seven inches. 
About this are the remains of a brown basalt 
pavement, like that near the Great Pyramid at 
Gizeh in material and similar (but inferior) in 
workmanship. There is also a fragment of a 
granite entablature belonging to Usertesen ITI. 
—the only piece of the first temple that is to be 
seen. Here, on each side of the axis of the temple, 
lies a heap of broken pieces of Hyksos sphinxes, 
of dark-gray granite; there are parts of at least 
three on the north and two on the south side. 
One of them is in fairly good condition as far 
as the haunches, not much inferior to those 
removed to the Boulak Museum. There are 
also three pieces of a Hyksos figure with fishes 
and papyni, like that at Boulak. A Rameside 
figure here in gray granite is in an unusual 
attitude, kneeling on one knee, and leaning for- 
ward with the other leg stretched out behind ; 
the head is lost, and most of the inscribed base. 
Just beyond these there stand, close together, a 
fourth pair of obelisks (forty-seven feet high 
and five feet eight inches square); a pair of 
monolith shrines of sandstone, one nearly 
broken up (eight feet and a-half long, and 
about five feet wide and high), covered with 
scenes of Rameses II. offering to various divini- 
ties; and a fifth pair of obelisks. Then comes 
the great line of early statues across the axis of 
the temple, running towards the north gate. 
These appear to have been arranged by Rameses 
in pairs, matching each other on opposite sides 
of the temple; and that king also placed his 
name and titles, with profuse repetition, upon 
the back and base of each figure. The pair of 
colossi of Mer-masha-u, in black granite, in- 
scribed later by the Hyksos Apepi, are not much 
defaced, though broken in two or three pieces. 
The fellow-statue to the great pink granite 
Sebakhotep III. in the Louvre is lying here in 
two pieces, and is but slightly defaced. Here 
is also a similar statue of Ammemhat LI, 
scarcely at all defaced, but broken in three 
pieces. The finest work, however, is shown 
in two colossi of black granite, one of User- 
tesen I., the other unknown. Usertesen is 
in four pieces, besides the leg in Berlin, 
and it has been much defaced ; but the brilliant 
polish, the delicate inscriptions, and the artistic 
work ag it above any Kgyptian statue 
after the period of realistic sculpture of the 
IVth Dynasty. The unknown figure is nearly 
its equal, and is better in style than any other 
of the statues here; the head is lost, and the 
part of the throne with the name, but the torso 
is of excellent workmanship, and the throne is 
very finely engraved. There is a fragment of 
the fect of apparently the fellow-statue to this 
on the opposite side; but the name is there 
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erased by Seti II., who has also profaned the 
glass-like surface of Usertesen I. by roughly 
hammering in his cartouche on the shoulder. 
The vulgar egotism and coarse bigness of the 
XIXth Dynasty is nowhere more unpleasantly 
apparent than in the original work and the 
misappropriations of that period at San. There 
are also here six figures of about life-size, in 
black or gray granite, of the best style of the 
XIXth L’ynasty, among them the seated statue 
of the mother of Rameses II., which is almost 
perfect down to the knees; but the others are 
more fragmentary, and only one—that of 
Rameses II.—can be attributed. One male 
figure is peculiar in its style. It is standing, 
with the left hand at the side and the right 
grasping the drapery in front ; and it is clad in 
a long robe with a fringe, which is treated quite 
unconventionally, the folds of the garment 
being more like classical than Egyptian work. 
Unhappily, it is broken off at the neck and 
middle of the legs, and there is no inscrip- 
tion; but in this—as in some of the seated 
figures—there is a character almost as much 
akin to Babylonian as to Egyptian art. 
We now know from Gudea’s statues that 
the quarry of granite and diorite was probably 
the same for both nations. Beyond these 
statues was a hall on the north side, of which 
the lintels of the doors remain; and on the 
south side is the block with the throne-name of 
Pepi, but from the personal name it rather 
appears that it belonged to a later king who 
claimed descent from the VIth Dynasty. The 
block has been re-used by Rameses II., and 
may have come from another site. Then, after 
two more pairs of obelisks, we reach the 
sanctuary built by Rameses II.; in front of 
this a colonnade was added by Si-amen, who 
used up blocks sculptured by Seti II. This 
colonnade was apparently built on the sand 
which had drifted in, without levelling the 
ground to the old surface ; and it was unfinished 
at the top, the entablature being in the rough, 
as quarried. On the south side of this are 
fragments of at least six stelae of Rameses II. 
—immense blocks of granite inscribed on both 
sides ; among these were found the celebrated 
tablets dated in the four-hundredth year of the 
Hyksos king Nubti-Sutekh. Some way behind 
the sanctuary stood the eighth and last pair of 
Obelisks; but there was no entrance between 
these obelisks at the east end, as the brick wall 
is there quite continuous down to the ground. 
The axis of the temple was straight from end 
to end, and the level from the pylon up to 
the sanctuary appears to be the same; the 
colonnade of Si-amen is, however, five feet 
higher, and the pavement and base of the 
wall at the east end is about three feet above 
the pylon level. Outside of the temple wall, 
in an excavation on the north-east, are a few 
granite pillars, which were stolen by Osorkon II. 
from the great temple of Rameses; the first 
cartouche of Osorkon and half of the second, 
being the same as those of Rameses, are un- 
altered, and only half a cartouche needed to be 
cut out and changed. Osorkon intended to 
appropriate likewise the larger columns near the 
pylon, but only effaced the half-cartouche with- 
out putting in his ownname. The amount of sub- 
stitution, appropriation, and regal thieving that 
went on at Sin even exceeds that at Thebes. 
Apepi, Rameses II., Seti II., Si-amen, Pi-seb- 
khanu, Osorkon, all in turn claimed their pre- 
decessor’s works; and no name can be treated 
as original without distinct supplementary 
evidence. 

The main object of search here will be the 
buildingsand tombs of the Hyksos and Rameside 
dynasties, who made this city their capital. It 
is here, if anywhere, that we may hope to bridge 
the historical gap of the Hyksos period, or 
find remains of the Israelites during their 
sojourn in prosperity. The people here are 





friendly, and willing to work for low wages (5d. 
or 6d. a-day); and men arrive continually from a 
distance for the chance of being taken on. All 
wages I pay directly to the workers themselves, 
all of whom—men, women, and children— 
except the very poorest, now ask for weekly 
instead of daily payments. 
W. M. FLINDERs PETRIE. 








RENAN ON THE EGYPTIAN MONU- 
MENTS. 


M. RENAN has addressed the following letter 
to the Journal des Débats :— 


‘La conservation des monuments de l’Egypte 
importe 4 l’humanité tout entiére. Aprés la Gréce, 
qui nous a enseigné le beau et le vrai, aprés la 
Judée, qui a créé la tradition religieuse, l’ Egypte 
est le pays qui passionne le plus ceux qui ont 
quelque souci du passé de notre esptce. On attache 
un grand prix, et on a raison, aux antiquités dites 
préhistoriques ; ces antiquités ont pourtant un 
grand défaut; c’est qu’elles sont anépigraphes, 
c’est-i-dire muettes. Les monuments égyptiens 
sont des antiquités préhistoriques, couvertes  ecri- 
ture. Grace 4 eux nous entendons la voix d’étres 
semblables & nous, qui ont vécu sur cette terre il y 
a six mille ans. 

‘* Za conservation des monuments de l’Egypte, 
depuis Champollion, surtout depuis Mariette, a 
été moralement dévolue a la France. Voilid un 
protectorat qu’il nous est bien permis de réclamer, 
puisqu’il n’a que des clauses onéreuses. Eh bien, 
depuis deux ans, par suite de la situation ¢trange 
ou est entrée Egypte, situation qui ne finira pas 
de si tot, l’ceuvre de cette conservation est devenue 
fort difficile. M.Maspéroremplit, avec un courage 
et une intelligence au-dessus de tout loge, la 
fonction que sut accomplir si admirablement M. 
Mariette. Mais argent manque. L’Egypte ne 
peut, dans un moment de crise, subvenir aux frais 
d’une dépense qu’on tiendrait méme dans des pays 
plus éclairés pour une dépense de luxe. 11 faut 
done aider M. Maspéro dans sa double mission, 
dont l’une est de ne pas laisser s*interrompre tout 
i fait la série des grandes fouilles entreprises par 
M. Mariette, dont la seconde est d’établir un 
systéme de protection pour empécher que les monu- 
ments exposés sans défense d la visite des voyageurs 
ne soient pas trop maltraités. I] faut que toutes 
les personnes qui ont visité Egypte ou qui ont 
V’intention de la visiter, ou qui simplement ont a 
coeur la conservation des monuments du passé, lui 
apportent pour cela leur secours. Quarante siécles 
—c’est trop peu dire,—soixante si¢cles @’histoire y 
sont intéressés. Ajoutons que Vhonneur de la 
France s’y trouve engagé.”’ 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Exvinvu VEDDER, an American artist, 
whose name is not unfamiliar to readers of the 
ACADEMY, is preparing a series of full-page 
drawings in illustration of the famous quatrains 
of Omar Khayy4ém, to be published by Messrs. 
Houghton & Mifflin, of Boston, early in 1885. 
The drawings, some of which were privately 
on view a few weeks since at the artist’s studio 
in Rome, are of extraordinary power, originality, 
and variety. 


Mr. J. D. Linton has all but finished the 
last of his fine series of pictures entitled 
‘‘Incidents in the Life of a Warrior.” This 
last canvas is the first chapter of the story of 
which the other chapters have already been 
seen in succession at the Grosvenor Gallery and 
the Royal Academy. It is among the most 
dramatic—nay, we think it is distinctly the 
most dramatic—of the whole, and it represents 
the ‘Declaration of War.” Two Orientals, 
whose quietude of bearing and significance of 
dignified gesture are absolutely realised, wait 
upon a South-German Prince with an ulti- 
matum. They incline themselves gracefully, 
yet with decision. On the dais, facing the 
spectator, the Prince emerges from his company 
of courtiers and ecclesiastics, with one arm ex- 





tended in defiance, and the other held ut his 
side, but a little in the rear, and crumpling up 
the ultimatum in rage. There have been 
parleys enough, it seems; it must now be war. 
Behind him stands the young soldier destined 
to play so prominent a part in the other sub- 
jects of Mr. Linton’s series, with which the 
public is already acquainted. To the right a 
placid scribe, who will never see active service, 
sits undisturbed by a commotion that precedes 
battle. Not only is the picture, as we have 
hinted earlier, in all probability the most dra- 
matic of the set, but its scene is likewise 
fortunate in having afforded to the artist an 
even more than wonted opportunity for that 
painting of noble and exquisite textures in 
which he excels. Marbles, velvets, silks, pre- 
cious vessels—these abound ; and the Prince is, 
moreover, either a pious person or a connoisseur 
of art, for he has upon his palace wall the 
medallion of a ‘‘ Virgin and Child” by Luca 
della Robbia or one of his kindred. 

Mr. ORcHARDSON has put aside for awhile 
an important picture of a ball-room scene in 
the time of the First Empire which had already 
made a certain progress. It is doubtful whether 
it can be finished for either of the galleries of 
this season. He is now painting—and it will 
be completed in time for exhibition at the 
Royal Academy—a picture of two figures in 
a modern gas-lit dining-room. Report speaks 
very highly of the probable success of this 
original and, for Mr. Orchardson, unusual 
work, in which certain of the artistic problems 
of modern life are valiantly dealt with. 

Mr. FULLEYLOVE is at work upon the first of 
a series of water-colours which will eventually 
extend to about forty drawings. The scheme 
is a systematic attempt to record in a large 
group of picturesque water-colour sketches the 
London that everybody knows. Shunning the 
back streets and the remoter places which offer 
a chance picturesqueness, Mr. Fulleylove will 
address himself to the National Gallery, to St. 
Martin’s Church, to St. Paul’s and the Custom 
House, and to the like localities of daily resort. 
The atmosphere of London throws a becoming 
veil over much of its structural ugliness; but 
many of the edifices of the town are in no need 
of being in any way obscured, and though of 
late—in consequence chiefly of the artificial pre- 
occupation of so-called cultivated people—it 
has been little the fashion to seek and perceive 
the excellence of London as an artistic theme, 
it may well be doubted whether the artist has 
not discovered one of the most promising of 
subjects in proposing to betake himself to the 
scenes amid which so much of that which is 
most interesting in modern life is of neces- 
sity passed. And the portrayal of what is 
characteristic in the London of to-day may 
surely be expected to suffer least at the hands 
of an artist whose own characteristics are essen- 
tially those of refinement and distinction. The 
painter of the ordered and balanced beauty of 
so many a classic garden will hardly afford us a 
vulgar vision of the nineteenth-century streets. 

An Art Exhibition will be held at 19 Arling- 
ton Street on March 19 and two following 
days, by permission of the Earl of Zetland. 
The object is to obtain funds for the Recreation 
Rooms for Girls in the East End of London. 
These rooms are under the management of the 
East London Organising Committee of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, of which the Duchess 
of Leeds is president. Many owners of art 
treasures have kindly placed them at the dis- 
— of her Grace. The Duke of Buccleuch 

as promised some of his valuable miniatures. 


AN exhibition of ancient ecclesiastical em- 
broidery will be opened at South Kensington 
on Monday, March 24. 


M. Pu. Burry writes, under date March 6:— 
‘“*M. Olivier Rayet, the new Professor of Archae~ 
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ology at the Bibliothéque nationale, began his lec- 
tures on Wednesday last with an éloge on his two 
predecessors, Beulé and Frangois Lenormant, 
alluding also to the claims of Adrien de Long- 
périer to the respect of learned Europe. The 
subject of the course, which is delivered on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, will be ‘Olympia: its 
History, its Topography, its Games’—with special 
reference to the results of the excavations under- 
taken by the German Government. M. Rayet is a 
former pupil of the Ecole d’Athénes. He has won 
distinction recently by the publication of two 
volumes—Les Monuments deV Art antique (Quantin) 
—which are no less instructive for the learning 
displayed in the text than for the examples chosen 
for illustration.”’ 

Correction.—In the notice of ‘Mr. Albert 
Hartshorne and the Archaeological Institute” 
in the ACADEMY of last week, his name was 
throughout misspelt ‘‘ Hartshorn.” The name 
of his maternal grandfather also ought to have 
been given as ‘‘ Kerrich,” not ‘‘ Kerrick.” 


THE STAGE. 


AN article on Mr. Irving, appearing in the 
new number of the Century, by an American 
critic who, at all events, weighs his words and 
knows how to write, will be read, we imagine, 
with a measure of curiosity and approval. The 
writer, who seeks to be analytical, and follows 
nearly all the American performances in detail, 
undoubtedly desires to do justice to Mr. Irving. 
As a matter of fact, however, we do not think 
he does it, for he allows too much to the actor, 
secing that he is not willing to go a step 
farther and allow something more. That he 
should praise Mr. Irving as a manager, of 
course, counts for nothing. Cela va sans dire— 
even with the opponents of the tragedian. But 
he allows that beneath his mannerisms there 
lies the complete command of all artistic re- 
sources, used with the utmost flexibility and in- 
telligence—with a thorough understanding of 
the character he essays to portray. And yet 
somehow the final verdict is that he is not to 
be placed in the front rank, with the actors 
of inspiration—with dramatic actors. Who are 
these, one wonders? And what are their quali- 
fications for their post? The critic answers 
neither question. To the end he is neat, but 
not convincing. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS, 
Tm second Philharmonic concert took place at 
St. James’s Hall on Thursday evening, March 6. 
Mr. Winch was announced to sing, but, owing 
to indisposition, could not appear; his song was 
omitted. A like misfortune, it would seem, 
happened to the pianist, M. E. Pirani, who was 
to have played Schumann’s Concerto in A minor. 
Mdlle. Krebs at the last moment consented to 
take his place, and deserves credit for her per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Concerto in G, which 
was given without rehearsal. The programme- 
book gave an analysis of No. 3in C minor, but 
in this concert of errors nothing came as a sur- 
prise. Miss Griswold, the clever and promising 
vocalist whose début at the Crystal Palace we 
noticed a short time ago, sang songs by Handel 
and Schubert. The conductor was Mr. C. V. 
Stanford ; the society did well to give him a 
trial, for under his careful and enterprising 
direction the Musical Society at Cambridge has 
acquired considerable fame. The orchestral 
pieces were Sterndale Bennett’s Lantaisie- 
Overture ‘ Paradise and the Peri” and Brahms’ 
second Symphony in D. The first was 
thorougbly well played, but, of course, it is 
a work familiar to the band ; in the Symphony 
Mr. Stanford proved himself an intelligent and 
zealous conductor—altogether satisfactory we 
would not say, but he has a steady head and a 





chosen as the future chef-d’orchestre. Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda played with her usual success 
Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto. 

Mdme. Schumann played last Saturday and 
Monday at the Popular Concerts. Both times 
the hall was, of course, crowded. The pro- 
gramme on Saturday commenced with Men- 
delssohn’s Quintett in A (op. 18), magnificently 
performed by Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus, 
Zerbini, and Piatti. After a song well rendered 
by Mr. Abercrombie, the great pianist appeared ; 
but, before sitting down to the piano, she had to 
acknowledge the applause and shouts of wel- 
come which greeted her from all parts of the 
hall. Mdme. Schumann has always been recog- 
nised as a wonderful player, but the enthusiastic 
receptions now given to her need no special 
explanation. Her visits to this country are few 
and far between, and each time one feels that it 
may possibly be the last. Mdme. Schumann 
has reached an age when her retirement from 
public life would occasion no surprise. But, so 
long as she can charm and delight the public as 
she did on Saturday, it is sincerely to be hoped 
that she will not think of taking such a course. 
Her interpretation of Beethoven’s great Sonata 
in A was splendid. The lovely allegretto came 
from her fingers like an inspiration, while the 
March and fugued finale were given with fault- 
less precision and fiery energy. We spoke to 
someone who heard her for the first time, and 
the answer, as true as it was honest, was this: 
‘I never before heard such wonderful piano- 
forte playing.”” The encore was Schumann’s 
Romanc+ in D minor from op. 32. The pro- 
gramme concluded with Beethoven’s Trio in G 
for strings. 

Monday evening’s concert may be briefly 
described. The Schumann solos—WNovelette in E, 
Nachtstuck in FE, and Canon in B minor—were, 
of course, interpreted to perfection. There was, 
however, one little disappointment: Mdme. 
Schumann, taking the word encore in its literal 
sense, repeated the Canon, instead of playing, 
as moSt of the audience hoped, another piece of 
Schumann’s. Beethoven’s Trio in E flat (op. 70, 
No. 2) was interpreted by Mdme. Schumann, 
Herr Joachim, and fig. Piatti; more than this 
need not be said—it was indeed a treat. 
The Quartetts were by Becthoven and Haydn. 
Miss Fonblaiuque was the vocalist. We notice 
with pleasure that next Monday, when Mdme. 
Schumann plays again, Mr. Santley will sing 
two of Schumann’s songs. Why has this not 
been done for the last three concerts ? Why has 
there not even been a Schumann Quartett ? 
And one more question—Why does not Mr. 
Arthur Chappell try to persuade Mdme. 
Schumann to give a Schumann recital’ The 
public is no longer indifferent, and the press no 
longer hostile, to the works of Robert Schu- 
mann ; the hall would be crowded, and every- 
one delighted. 

Mr. Oscar Beringer gave his seventh annual 
pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall last 
Wednesday afternoon. The programme com- 
menced with Tausig’s difficult arrangement of 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor, which 
was capitally performed. With the exception 
of this piece, the whole of the programme was 
devoted to compositions of the romantic and 
modern schools—Schumann, Grieg, Liszt, &e. 
The principal feature was Schumann’s fine 
Fantasie in C (op. 17), dedicated to Liszt. 
The last movement was interpreted in a most 
satisfactory manner; but the first two were 
hurried; and especially in the opening move- 
ment we missed the durchaus phantastisch. 
Grieg’s interesting Sonata in E was not given 
quite in the spirit of the composer. Mr. Beringer 
deserves special praise for his effective perform- 
ance of Rheinberger’s clever Study for the left 
hand (op. 113, No. 5), and also for his playing 
of two difficult Studies by Rubinstein. 


SCIENCE COLLEGE, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


(THE MASON 





_The CHAIR of MATHEMATICS in this COLLEGE will shortly be 
VACANT, in 1 of the i of Professor Hill to the Chair 
of Math ies in Uni ity College, London. Stipend £250 per annum, 
plus two-thirds of the fees from Day Students, and the whole of the fees 
from Evening Students, 
The ful Candidate will be exp 
= October —_ pe jn 
pplications sho sent to undersigned fe 26TH 
ath or : igned on or before the of 
y a resolution of the Council, Candidates a: ial; 
abstain from canvassing. j ee 
tent i ten 


Further p may be obtai 
GEO. H, MORLEY, Secretary. 
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GLASGOW UNIVERSITY REVIEW. 


Volume I.—Number I. 
MARCH, 1884, Price 6d. ; per post, 7d. 
CONTENTS, 

THE OLD COLLEGE GATEWAY. From Drawing by C. J. LAUDER. 

(Frontispiece. ) 
THE OLD COLLEGE, 
THE OLD COLLEGE GATEWAY: a Sonnet. 
OUR PROFESSORS as AUTHORS. 
WANTED, A GREAT MAN, 
IN MEMORIAM. 
UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
DREAMTON. 
ae SKETCHES.—No. I. The President of the Dialectic 


TWELVE YEARS. 
THE OPENING of the BUTE and RANDOLPH HALLS. 
NOTES and NEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 
Glasgow : WILSON & M‘CORMICK, Saint Vincent-street, 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 





Just published, price 2\s., 2 vols., at all the Libraries. 


V ICTIMS of a LEGACY. By J. F. Putra. 
Thi 1 i t! 

one Suikine deem 4 aan the average, and is by an accomplished 

London: JsMES BLACKWOOD & CO,, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
of JOHN BRENT, F.S.A 


A New and Revised Edition, in 2 vois., 8v0, price 10s, 6d. 
KENT & Co., Publishers, 





Just out. 


ICERO’S REPUBLIC. Mar’s§ Latin 


Text, with an ENGLISH Translation and Notes by G. G. HAUDING- 
HAM. 8vo, Facsimile of a Palimpsest leaf, pp. x1 and 383, cloth, 15s, 
London : BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly. 


‘A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables. 
bd By the Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s. 
“It brings together information not contained in any single work extant.” 
__London : SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS ( Limite), 15, Paternoster-row 


HAT is the GOOD of LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE? A Discussion, with Remarks on Tontine Schemes. By 

G.G.C. Post-free on sypiication to the IMPERIAL Lire OFFICE, 1, Old 
Broad-street, E.C,, and 22, Pall-mall, §. W. 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d., post-free, 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of the 


ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 
By J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. 


ConTENTS : I, INTRODUCTORY.—II. **TREASON and LOYALTY.”— 
lll. “THE LIMITS of MORAL FORCE.”—IV, “‘THE LIMITS of 
PHYSICAL FORCEK.”—V. “THE SOURCES of POPULAK ENTHU- 
SIASM.”—VI. “* REPUBLICANISM : Form and Substance.” 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Castle-street, Holborn ; 
And all Booksellers. 


HOENIX FIKE OF FICE, Lomparp STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1722. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts ofthe 


world. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude end liberality. 
JouY J. BROOMPIELD. Secretary. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C,; CHARING Cross, S.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 
FIRE, Established 1710. Home and Foreign I at 
tates. 


LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives, Large 
Bonuses. Iminediate settlement of Claims. 


ACCIDENTS !—64, CORNHILL, 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS. 
WISE MEN INSURE AGAINST THEIR COST! 


ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 


INSURED ——— BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of ali kinds, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £250,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, 
Or 8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, or at the 
HEAD OFFICE—64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limiteo, |. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, for the Year ending 31st December, 1883. 


Tue Directors have much pleasure in presenting their Report and Accounts for the 
year 1883. The reduction in the rate of expenditure in both branches has been continued 
during the year. The Funds of the Company have been increased during the year by the 
sum of £759,818; in the Ordinary Branch, £126,255; and in the Industrial Branch, 
£633,563 ; raising the total assets of the Company to £3,807,217. It will be scen that 
the Investments of the year have been confined to the usual first-class securities. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 

The new business of this Branch for the year consists of 9,504 Policics, assuring the sum 
of $1,166,392, and producing a New Annual Premium Income of £46,959. 

The claims of the year amount to £86,075, representing 526 Deaths and 21 Endowment 
Assurances matured. 

The Annual Premium Income at the end of the year is £200,790, being an increase of 
£35,841 over the year 1882. The increase for 1882 was £22,216, making a total increase in 
the Premium Income for the first two years of the Quinquennium of £58,057. 

The rate of expenditure of the Branch slightly exceeds Ten per Cent. on the Premium 


Income. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 

The Premiums actually received during the year in this Branch are £2,504,307 14s. 2d., 
as compared with the sum of £2,126,022 8s. 11d. received during 1882, being an increase of 
Premium Receipts of £378, 285 10s. 3d. The increase for 1882 was £276, 527 5s. 64., 
making a total increase in the Premium Reccipts for the first two years of the Quinque nnium 
of £654,812 15s, 9d. 

The claims of the year amount to £912,333. 

The total expenses of this Branch, as compared with those of the previous year, show a 
reduction in the rate of expenditure of Two and a-half per Cent. on the Premium Income. 


The Directors have thought it advisable to make a further addition to their number, and 
they have invited Dr. Rosert Barnes, of Harley Street, one of the original Sharcholders of 
the Company, to a scat at the Board. Dr. Barnes’s election will be submitted to the mecting 
for confirmation. 

The vacancy in the Auditorship has been filled by the appointment of Mr. Tomas 
Waarrie, of Glasgow, a duly qualified Shareholder. 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 





THOS. C. DEWEY, ) yy 
WILLIAM HUGHES, \ iain 


Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; ; Melbourne ; : Christchurch, N.2Z. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 


“It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sropparr, F.I.C., F.0.9., City 
Analyst, Bristol. 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 
Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr, Hassaut. 
Try also FRY’S CARACAS CcOcoA,—* A delicious preparation.” 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


ey ape Wo Spectacles are the cause of most cases of blindness and defective vision. 
Mr. H. LAURANCE, F'S.8., Oculist Optician, 1a, OLD BOND STREET, (late 39), has made 
the ae of § t Spectacles his especial and sole study for upwards of thirty years. ‘Testimonials from 
Earl Lin us Benedict, F. D. Dixon Hartland, og. 2 Mb. Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known tourist 
pool 1? eae conteing valuable su; uggestions, pos 


y Branches—6, POULTRY, and 23, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 


BAND & CO.’s OWN SAUCE, THROUGHOUT 
’ 
QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and| MOE =. HIRE SYSTEM. 
TTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


FOUNDED A.D. 1863. 
Also 


Cash prices. No extra charge for ‘time given. 
ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


























INustrated Pricea Catalogue, with tv!! particulars of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 

| 248,249,250, Tottenham-court-road, anu (9, 2», and 21, Morwell-street, W. 

___ Katablished 1 a6 











(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other BRITISH pAb a4 LITE CO. 
GPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. 20, Coleman Street, London, E.C., 
“INSULITE” GOODS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. Also Makers’of all kinds of ELECTRIC ~:~ aaataand 
sven spears of the most improved descripti 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET > Apply to the Company for Vitustrated Cat Casalogues, Trade 
MAYFAIR, W. Terms: and Price Lists. 





THEATRES. 
DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & 8. GATTI. 


Every evening, at 8, IN THE RANKs, 
_Preceded, at 15, by a Faree, 


ALHAMBRA THEATRE. 


Manager. Mr, WILLIAM HOLLAND, 
Every evening, at 7.45, the Fairy Spectacular Opera, by GEORGE R, SIMS, 
entitled -——STHE G G OL -DE N- RING, 


AVENUE 


very evening, at 8, Opera Comique, entitled 
NELL 














TH EA 


Ls hl 

tT RE R E 
GWYNNE 

Messrs. Arthur Roberts, Henry yt M. Dwyer, A, Cadwaladr, 


A. Wheatman, Cecil Crotton, and Lionel Brough ; Mesdames Giulia War- 
wick, Agnes Stone, Victoria Reynolds, Agnes Lyndon, and Fiorence 


St. John, 
___FUNNIBONES FIX, 


_ Preceded, at 7.30, by _ 
OU RT THEATRE, 


Lessees and + atamag Mr. Joun CL 4 TON and Mr, ARTHUR CECiL. 
Every evening, at 8. DAN'’L DRUC 
Messrs. Hermann Ve ezin, John C mys on, Mackintosh, C. Hawtrey, Maurice, 
Trent, Marler, C, Seytun, "and Miss Fortescue. 
Followed by MY MIL LINE k’S BIL ILL. 


LOBE THEATRE. 


Directors, Messrs, JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J. L. SUINE. 
Every evenivg, at 8,45, the Farcicul Comedy, in three acts, by G, R. £1ms, 
THE MEMBER FoR SLOC SUM, 
Messrs. H. J. Lethcourt, W. Guise, and J. L, Shine: Mesdames Fanny 
Brough, F. Trevelyan, V. Noad, Audrey, and C, ‘Lecle ercd. 
Preceded, at 8, by SUGAR AND ‘ce RKAM, 
__Me CASTS. Lethe: vurt 4 and G ardine ory Meads Ames Brough and Noa, 


al Al is al » 
GZ RAND TH EAT RE, 
ISLINGTON, 
Managers, Messrs. HOLT and WILMOT, 
Every evening, at 7.30, CHARLES IKADE’S great Drama, 
IT’s NEVER TOO LarE TO MEND, 
New scenery, | original effects, specially selected company. 


N EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON, 
Every evening, at 8,15, KISING UF THE TIDE, 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce. 


OVELTY THEATRE. 
r ‘roprictre ss and —— ress, Miss NELLY HARtIS. 
Every evening, at 9, A’s F its r. 
_Preceded, 1 ats. by THE BONNIE. FISH WIFE, 


OQuYMPie THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Mra, A. CONOVER. 
& Every evening, at 7.30, THE TWO ORPHANS, 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.15, THE OLD CU D CURIOSITY SHOP, 

Messrs, F, Wyatt, Howard Russell, 8. Calhaem, C, Coote, John Phipps 
T. J. Meridew, Cecil Kayne, and Ke bert Pateman ; Mes dames Lotta, Fanny 
Coleman, Luvis, and Annie Bentley 

Preceded, at 7,15, by De Lic. ATE GROUND. 


PRINCE'S THEATRE. 


rr —— and Manager, Mr. EpGAr Bruce. 











Every cvening, xt 9, BREAKING A BU Treket “¥. 
Messrs. Kyrie Belle “Ww, Beerbohm-Tree, John Maciean, and G, W. Anson ; - 
pagers Lingard, HM. Mathews, s, and Le "igh Murry ay. 
ed, at 8.10, by — MAKBLE AKCH 
neem Lambert and F. Glover ; Mesdame 4 Tilbury and Arnold, 


> La x Ls al * 
QGTRAND THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 

MiSs MINNIE PALMEK,. 

Every evening, at 8.15, MY SWEETHEART, 
Preceded, at 7.30, by TWO PHOTOGRAPHS, 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and oo Mr. ‘wean THORNE, 
Every evening, at 9, ONFUSIO 
suerenes, ats, by AN OLD MASTER, 








" BSTABLIS SHED woh, 


BIRKBECK. BAN K, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lene. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bawkere," 

d Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 

low £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts . 

Tho Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent, Interest, re- t 
payable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of bitis 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase aud sale of Stocks 
and Shares. 

Letters 2 of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 

lst March, 1@*, FRANCIS RAVENSOROY¥7, Manager. 








BRYANT & M4*’s MATCHES. 


BRYANT & M4*’s MATCHES. 


BRYANT & M4*’s MATCHES. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





In small 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., post-free. 


TO AND FRO; 


Or, Views from Sea and Land. 


By WM. SIME, 
Author of “ King Capital.’’ 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., post-free. 


COBWEBS of CRITICISM. By T. Hall 


CAINE, Author of “Recollections of Rossetti,” &c. This work con- 
tains much interesting and curious information concerning the re- 
ception of the early works of Byron, Keats, Shelley, Leigh Hunt, 
Wordsworth, by Contemporary Critics, 
“ Reading it is like enjoying a talk with a man thoroughly familiar with 
poetry and critical theories, "— Aendemy. 
* A very interesting collection of essays. ”— Graphic. 


Tastefully printed, in crown 8vo, vellum binding, price 5s., post-free. 


DAYS and HOURS in a GARDEN. By 
E. V. B. With Head and Tail Pieces desi by the Auth 
“A” be utiful book in a beautiful dress.”— Academy. 
“This pretty book,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ From its pleasant garden gossip is sure to delight many of those who 
are votaries of the pleasant and enjoyable pastime.” —Forestry, 





In crown 8vo, limp vellum binding, price 2s. 6d., post-free. 


POETRY as a FINE ART: a University 
Lecture delivered in McGill College, Montreal. By CHARLES E 
MOYSE, 

* 4 charming little essay.”—Literary World. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


KINGSTHORPIANA; or, Researches in a 
Church Chest. Being a Calendar of Old Documents now existing in 
the Church Chest of Kingsthorpe, near Northampton, with a Selection 
of the MSS, printed in full, and Extracts from others, Edited by Kev 
J. HULBERT GLOVER, M. A., Vicar of Kingsthorpe, 


** A singularly useful book, *_Antiquary. 


In crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2s. 6d., post-free, 


THE TRUE and ROMANTIC LOVE- 


STORY of COLONEL tg MRS. HUTCHINSON; a Drama in Verse 
liv J. ANTISELL ALLE 
“Superb as a work of nal and poetic art 


an Weekly Chronicle 


In Ato, old style binding, price 7s. 6d, 


THE CIVIL WAR in HAMPSHIRE, and 
the STORY of BASING HOUSE, By Rev. G. N. GODWIN. 


“Inter sting and valuable.”— A ntiquary. 
** Need fear comparison with none iu fuliness and research.”—Graphic. 


Cheap Edition, in 2 vols,, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d, 


THE WAY THITHER: a Story with 


Several Morals. 
“ Very cleverly and effectively written, and full of life and character.” 
Daily News. 
“ Throughout the writer exhibits power of no common order.” 
Academy. 





RECENT VERSE. 
Tastefully printed in antique style, feap, 4to, price 15s., post-free, 


THE MORNING SONG: a Ninefold Praise 
of Love. By JOHN WATKINS PITCHFORD, M.A. The Song of 
Farth’s Reauty— The Song of Life—The Song of Sorrow—The Song of 
Human Life—The Song of the Past—The Song of Incarnate Love—The 
Song « f Love’s Triumph—The Song of the Militant Host—The Requiem 


Song. 
“Contains many passages of striking description.”— Academy. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth, price 6s., post-free, 


OLD YEAR LEAVES: a Volume of Col- 
lected Verse, By H. T. MACKENZIE BELL, Author of ‘* The Keeping 

of the Vow,” &e, 

“ The poems appear to have undergone some careful revision, and they 
are the better forthe pains bestowed onthem, The introductory sonnet on 
* Old Year Le»ves’ is much the best thing in the book.. . .*The Keeping 
of the Vow’ is, however, a stirring reproduction of the story of Bruce send- 
ing his heart to the Holy Land, The sonnet on visiting Rossetti’s grav: 
appeared in the Amer‘can ‘ Literary Wor'd,’ It is not without a quality of 
bewuty, . . . Mr, Mackenzie Bell prefaces his volume with a short dis- 
Seriation on minor poetry. The little essay is certainly amusivg.” 
Academy. 

In crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


THE PROPHECY of ST. ORAN, and other 
Poems, By MATHILDE BLIND. 
“A remurkable contribution to English literature.”— Times. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


THE GRAVE of LOVE, and other Poem; 
Ky ALEXANDER DEWAR. 


“Gives evidences of matured taste and peetic insight ” 
Newcust'e Chronict 


In tinted wrappers, Part L., 1s. 6d.; Part IT. (just publi-he?) 1s, 6d., 
post- free, 


EDDIES and EBBS: Poems. By Benjamir 


GEOKGE AMBLER, 


Just published, crown 8vo, in tasteful cloth, price 3s. 6:1., p ost-free, 


THE LAST DAVID, and other Poems 








TRUBNER & CO/’S 
LIST. 


THE WORKS OF THE TWO GREAT PESSIMISTS. 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. 


By ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, Translated from o" German by 
R. B. HALDANE, M.A., and J. KEMP, M.A. Vol. L, post 8vo, 
cloth, 18s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the 
UNCONSCIOUS. 


By EDWARD von HARTMANN. Speculative Results, according to 
the Inductive Methods of Physical Science. Authorised Translation by 
Ww. ©, COUPLAND, M.A. 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth. 

(Nearly ready. 








NEW WORK BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER. 


SELECTIONS from 
PREVIOUS WORKS. 


ANES’ recent Work, ** Mental _— 


With Remarks on G, J. RO 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


in Animals.” By SAMUEL BU TLER, 


ESSAYS on the SACRED LANGUAGE, 
WRITINGS, and RELIGION 
of the PARSIS. 


By MARTIN HAUG, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit aud Comparative 
Philology at the University of Munich. Third Edition, Edited and 
Enlarged by E. W. WEST, Ph.D. To which is also added a Biographi- 
cal Memoir of the late Dr. HAUG by Professor EVANS, Post 8vo, 


cloth, 16s. 
** We have, in a concise and readable form, a history of the researches 
into the sacred writings and religion of the Parsis from the earliest times 
down to the present—a dissertation on the languages of the Parsi Scrip- 
tures, a translation ef the Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis, and 
a dissertation on the Zoroastrian religion, with especial reference to its 
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